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Huntington Hardwick, Harvard’s «‘Dependable” 


This remarkable all-round player, whe closes his gridiron career this year, has never allowed brilliancy 
to interfere with reliability. Never a “showy” player, his good work has been better appreciated by 
close students of the game than by the general football public. A wonderful tackle runner, a hard man 
to check ina broken field, a punter, drop-kicker and forward passer, a splendid offensive end, and 
above all the most deadly interferer in the United States, he has had a far larger share in the making 
of Harvard’s victories than most people have realized. Credit for many of the good runs made by 
Wendell, by Brickley, and by Mahan in the past should go to “Tack” Hardwick, as he is called, for 
it was he who mowed down the opposition like a human scythe. The men who have really appreciated 
“Tack” are those who have played against him. 
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The Standpat Victory 


HE reactionaries on November 3rd handed us 

liberals something that might be described 

as “good and plenty”. Yet the damage is not so 
great. Let us consider. 

Penrose, Charley Curtis, Doc Gallinger, Brande- 
gee, Joe Cannon, Jim Wadsworth, Warren 8. Hard- 
ing, McKinley, Jim Mann, and sundry other leaders 
of the old guard have triumphed. People have been 
crying out to have two clearly demarcated parties. 
Apparently the Republicans are anxious to help the 
demarcation. If the Democratic Party will stand 
by its President, the demarcation by 1916 should be 
complete. An ironic heaven caused Roger Sullivan 
te be defeated by a standpat Republican. 

The causes of the reaction, in order of their im- 
portance, are: 

1. The flocking back of the Progressives into the 
Republican Party. This is nine-tenths of the ex- 
planation. 

2. The temporary sag that was inevitable after 
legislation readjusting business conditions and re- 
moving privileges. Knowledge of that law of human 
nature has long made other administrations shy about 
changing the tariff, the currency or the trust laws. The 
grouch will be over by 1916. 

3. Hard times. The party in power always pays 
for them, however world-wide the conditions. In all 
probability we shall be in the middle of a boom in 
1916. 

If therefore the President remains the leader of 
the liberal forces of the country, there is little rea- 
son to be discouraged about holding the national 
citadel against the reactionaries. The access of 
strength to the Penrose wing of the Republican Party 
gives the Democrats their chance to establish them- 
selves as the forward-marching party. They should 
rejoice that they met the inevitable reaction at a 
time when they were strong enough to stand it, and 
when two remaining years of the present national 
control will give the country time to recover from a 
mood quite inevitable in existing circumstances. 
While Harper’s WEEKLY belongs to no party, it can 
hardly pretend to unimpeachable neutrality while 
one of the parties is led by Woodrow Wilson and the 
other by Penrose, Gallinger, Smoot, and Mann. If, 
as seems unlikely, the Reeds and FitzGeralds and 
O’Gormans should get the power away from Wilson, 
and if, as seems equally unlikely, liberal Republi- 
cans should get the Penroses and Smoots down and 
stamp upon them, HArper’s WEEKLY would shout 
cheerfully for the Republicans. All indications are 
that the Republican Party is going to be more reac- 





tionary than it has been since McKinley’s first Ad- 
ministration; also that Mr. Wilson will still be able 
to force the Democrats into standing for progress. 
None better than he knows that progress has its 
penalties, None is more fearless than he in staying, 
notwithstanding, on the job. 


Anyhow 


ALIFORNIA is one state that held her own in 
the contest between the forces of progress and 
those of reaction. William Kent goes back to Con- 
gress, Governor Johnson remains in office, and James 
D. Phelan goes to the Senate. They are an Inde- 
pendent, a Progressive, and a Democrat, but all are 
of the new order. Kent has a most brilliant record 
in Congress, Johnson’s whole reform program was 
carried through according to schedule, and Phelan 
was just about an ideal Mayor of San Francisco. So 
California is at liberty to crow. 


Definite Lines 


7s defeat of the powerful Roger Sullivan in Illi- 

nois is a fortunate thing for the Democrats. A 
man of his brains, personal attractiveness, experience 
and executive talent could have done much to 
strengthen the privilege group among the Demo- 
crats and hence to obscure the line between the two 
parties. He belongs properly in the party with Pen- 
rose, Gallinger, Wadsworth, Cannon, Sherman, and 
Smoot. The division can never be absolutely clear; 
in any party composition there are always some 
waverings, some obscurities, but this election has 
done something to straighten out the lines. More- 
over, Sullivan’s defeat relieves his party of any con- 
test about his seat, while the Republicans may be 
faced with a ventilation of Penrose methods. 


A Stalwart 


Fr estimating the standpat quality of the Republi- 
can returns, it would be unfair to overlook the 
valiant Warren G. Harding of Ohio. In his cam- 
paign, he stood frankly for the gospel according to 
Hanna and Aldrich. A few years ago, in eloquent 
eulogy, he nominated Boss Cox for delegate at large 
to the National Convention. He himself was, for 
merit, chosen to present the name of Mr. Taft at 
Chicago in 1912. He is rich and his sympathies are 
with the rich. Present business depression he at- 
tributes not to any world conditions but to the Dem- 
ocratic tariff. As Senator he will work perfectly in 
harness with the vastly strengthened Penrose group. 
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The First Scrap of Paper 


UBLIC attention is focused on the woes of Bel- 
gium, and properly, but we need not forget 
Luxemburg. Little has been heard of that tiny 
grand duchy since German troops used it as the first 
gate to France. Indeed, writers have not hesitated 
to point out its apparent freedom from harm as an 
example of what might have befallen Belgium had 
she accepted German conditions. A native of Lux- 
emburg has been enlightening Parisians. He was 
making a visit in his fatherland when war broke 
out, and about August 10th set out for Paris on foot, 
arriving the other day after many adventures. 

It is known that as early as July 31st, Trois- 
Vierges, the last frontier station on the Luxemburg 
to Liege line was occupied by the Germans. Pro- 
tests were at once lodged by the government of the 
grand duchy, and by the Grand Duchess herself. 
The German answer was to carry off the Grand 
Duchess and intern her in a mansion near Nurem- 
burg, and to pour troops through the country. The 
army of Luxemburg consisted of two hundred and 
fifty volunteers, the treaty of 1867 conferring neu- 
trality, to which Germany was a party, removing the 
necessity of an armed force. It is now reported that 
the commander of this feeble force with his twelve 
officers was shot, and his men sent as prisoners to 
Germany. 

The villages between Luxemburg and Longwy, 
and those between Luxemburg and Arlon have been 
razed to the greund. Factory smokestacks at vari- 
ous places were destroyed so as not to interfere with 
artillery firing of the invaders. 

When the narrator was leaving, famine had begun 
to rule. Everything had been commandeered by the 
Germans. All persons of French origin or sympa- 
thies were deported, and those openly protesting 
summarily judged and executed. A German gov- 
erner was appointed. 

The Committee of Mercy, and any other organi- 
zation dealing especially with non-combatants, 
should not entirely forget the inhabitants of Luxem- 
burg when funds are being sent across. 


The Inside of It 


OW mobilization in Russia actually started hap- 
pens to be known to’ us, from a source we 
cannot doubt. On July 30th the Lokal Anzeiger, 
Berlin, published a report that the German Army 
mobilization had been ordered. On the strength of 
this statement the Russian Ambassador at Berlin 
sent a cipher telegram to his Government, report- 
ing that the Germany Army was being mobilized. 
Jagow, the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, con- 
tradicted this, and sent an en claire telegram—a 
telegram not in cipher to show good faith—of denial 
to Petrograd. This telegram was held up in Berlin, 
and in consequence the Russian mobilization was 
ordered, and the impression given that Russia had 
done this first in bad faith. 


The Dearth of Horses 


N the South African war, England bougnt, at ex- 
traordinarily high prices, all the suitable horses 
she could obtain in the United States. Texas horses 
made a better showing than any except those from 
Great Britain, which had the pick of the fodder, re- 





ceiving oats and hay when there was none for the 
others. The Argentine horses proved practically 
worthless. On the march to Pretoria, the average | 
life of a horse was seventeen days. | 

Now what is the bearing of the shortage of horses | 
in the present war? The crop in this country jg | 
small. England, especially from a base at Kansas | 
City, is gathering in all she can, as this continent js | 
her principal reliance. Russia probably has enough | 
to keep her fairly well supplied even through a long | 
war. But they must be dying like flies. Where will | 
Germany get any, after this first season of fighting | 
has killed them practically all? Can Austria fur- | 
nish more than she requires herself? It is not a mat- 
ter of cavalry mainly. Transport by automobile js «| 
impossible in many parts of the war area. Beginning | 
soon, therefore, the shortage of horses will play a | 
large part in that measurement of resources which | 
will count more and more as the war progresses. 


An Analogy 


NE of the ablest of the many explanations of the 
German position now being circulated in this 
country comes from Richmond, Virginia, and says: 


Granting that peace propaganda has become so 
popular in England and this country, let us ask 
if that was true before these great powers got a 
pretty full share of the earth’s surface? Is there 
not a striking analogy in the attitude of our 
Northern neighbors toward slavery? Just before, 
during, and ever since our war, they have claimed 
excellent virtues on that great question. 


In other words, after their business interest in the 
slave trade ceased. It is a familiar argument. Sup- 
pose it is true of slavery, and suppose it is true of 
war, that people are more likely to become moral 
where it is to their interest to do so—what does it 
prove? Does it prove that the anti-slavery position 
was not right in 1861? Does it prove that the peace 
position was not right in July, 1914? 


Constantinople 


LEXANDER THE FIRST, Czar of Russia, said: 

“The Dardanelles are the key of my house. 

Let me get possession of them and my power will 
be irresistible.” 

As Germany has brought Turkey into the war 
it seems as if that great dream of Russia’s will 
become a’ fact in 1915 or 1916; but neutralization 
would be even fairer to the world. Napolean said 
that Constantinople was an empire in itself. Russia 
has been unfairly checked in her movement toward 
open water, but Constantinople, the key to the com- 
merce of so many nations, ought not to be in the 
exclusive power of any one of them. 


‘Von Goltz’s Opinion 


ARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ, whom the Kaiser 

has appointed Provisory Governor of the terri- 

tory of Belgium under occupation, is one of the most 

authoritative German writers on military matters. 

Some years ago he figured out the probable result 
of a war against France and Russia. 


We will hope that thanks to military prepara- 


—_—__ 





tion, as complete and methodical as possible, the 
German Empire is strong enough to repel this 
joint attack. But she will not be powerful 
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enough to force Russia and France to make a 
peace disadvantageous to either. It is doubtful 
whether she will succeed with half her forces in 
crushing one of those two adversaries. In any 
event it will only be at the cost of gigantic and 
prolonged effort. . . . But this resistance will 
not be possible to us, in the long run, if the sea 
does not remain open to us. On our land fron- 
tiers our renewal of agricultural and industrial 
supplies will be even less practicable since Aus- 
tna, and probably Italy as well will be drawn 
into the war. 


Practically all German authorities, in the years of 
preparation preceding the war, have said Germany 
must win speedily or not at all. 


A White-Haired Woman 


HEN the German army was approaching the 
town of Soissons in France, the Mayor handed 
in his resignation and beat it incontinently. It was 
left to a woman to step into the breach. Madame 
Macherez, wife of a former senator became the 
Mayor, organized a council, and issued her orders to 
the police, fire, and ambulance departments with 
composure and courage. For a month and a half 
the fate of the town was in her care. Twice the 
German army passed through, going to and coming 
from the battle of the Marne. During this period 
the troops demanded large supplies of horse fodder, 
food and cigars for themselves. The amounts asked 
for were preposterous, and it was left to the May- 
oress to face the question. This she did so diplo- 
matically and sensibly that she was able to avoid 
friction. When the Germans withdrew they estab- 
lished themselves on the heights outside the city and 
began a bombardment, which lasted for several days. 
Madame sent the inhabitants to hide in their cellars, 
and herself supervised a volunteer corps of helpers 
who kept the hiding population supplied with meat, 
bread and milk. During this time of trial this white 
haired woman went about her duty, 


Taste 


c was a good thing for the game that Connie Mack 

should be dethroned and the highest place in base- 
ball be captured by another. However, there is sel- 
dom gain without some loss. Connie Mack would 
never have allowed himself to be booked on a vaude- 
ville circuit as “the miracle man of baseball”. 


Mack’s Promptness 


N releasing Plank, Bender, and Coombs, Connie 
Mack burns his bridges behind him and starts 
cut to build a new team. Once thoroughly beaten, 
he loses no time in facing the inevitable. A little 
time suffices for the glory of a baseball star. Not 
long from now even Baker and Collins will begin to 
fade. “Where are the snows of yester-year?” 


When Men Are Bald 


No only in appearance is baldness a misfortune. 

Not only does it advertise age and lack of 
Tomantic beauty, but it brings discomfort to the bald 
one by encouraging flies and to his associates by 
leading him to close all the windows whenever there 
is a gathering. He is not to blame, but he ought to 
wear a wig. 
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Hair 
| is pleasant to read about hair. 


But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson, my Jo. 


That always seemed to us one of the most agreeable 
touches in Burns’ lovely poem. Of course we all 
know about women’s tresses. In all the poets (be- 
cause poets speak the truth) man is enslaved by 
woman’s radiant locks, potent bait of love. But 
give the men a chance once in a while. It is about 
their hair we are talking now. 


How ill white hairs become a fool and jester. 


That, you will notice, is Shakespeare. As our hair 
begins to turn, we have to live up to it. Less is for- 
given to us. There’s no fool like an old fool. We 
must behave, else it may be said: 


Those grizzled locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth their asses’ ears to hide. 


Woman’s hair is celebrated for its glory and its 
power. Man’s is seldom mentioned except when its 
changing shade means age, or when, like Sampson, 
he is weakened by its loss. 


The Quality of Shaw 


Sia year’s Shaw play, “Pygmalion”, differs in 
one way or another from its predecessors, but 
in quality of course it is the same—in the nature 
of the author’s gift, in what has given him his place. 
It is perhaps fair to say that Wells, Galsworthy, and 
Shaw influence the more thoughtful youth of America 
more than any other persons writing in English to- 
day, although John Masefield is coming along fast. 
Shaw is not as definite as Wells, as subtle as Gals- 
worthy, as poetical as Masefield; he ranks with them 
because of wit. Take Doolittle in “Pygmalion”: 


I ask you, what am I? I’m one of the un- 
deserving poor: that’s what I am. Think of 
what that means to a man. It means that he’s 
up agin middle class morality all the time. If 
there’s anything going, and I put in for a bit of 
it, it’s always the same story: “You’re undeserv- 
ing; so you can’t have it.” But my needs is as 
great as the most deserving widow that ever got 
money out of six different charities in one week 
for the death of the same husband. I don’t need 
less than a deserving man: I need more. I don’t 
eat less hearty than him; and I drink a lot more. 


Acted as well as the part of Doolittle is acted in 
Mrs. Campbell’s company, it gives joy to everyone. 
It is pleasant to see the established world upset when 
it is done with such enjoyment. Mrs. Campbell is at 
her best in making fun of human nature, as when 
she has such lines as these, when some one has said it 
must be dreadful to have a drunken father: 


Not a bit. It never did him no harm what I 
could see. And always more agreeable when he 
had a drop in. When he was out of work my 
mother used to give him four-pence and tell him 
to go out and not come back until he’d drunk 
himself cheerful and loving-like 

Shaw goes around with a lot of radical social re- 
formers, and went around with them long before he 
was famous, and earnestly endeavors to change the 
universe, but what the universe likes in him is less 
what he desires to say than the intellectually hilari- 
ous way in which he knows how to say it. 




















In the Trenches 


Norman Leslie, Captain of a British rifle brigade, was killed in action in the fighting in France on 
October 19th. The following description of life and death in the trenches was written by him on 
September 23rd and October 6th, and sent to a member of his family. 


September 23rd. 

WRITE this in the midst of a furious battle, but as 

our part is to sit still in our trenches for the time, 

I am enabled to do so. Our artillery are about 
seven or eight thousand yards from German main posi- 
tion. Night before last we marched, crossed a certain 
river: and climbed up to the heights on the other side, 
where we relieved a certain regt. They had been in 
these trenches for seven days and had lost Heaven 
knows what; the 2 co’ys whose lines I relieved having 
alone 120 casualties, i. e., 25 per cent! Well, we got 
the busines of relieving them done by about 2 A. M., 
and the minute dawn broke their snipers (German) 
started at us. It was light about 5 A. M., and we had a 
little time to look around and examine our position. 
The trenches are at the top of a line of hills with the 
valley and river in rear of us; they are most irregular, 
and just consist of little zig-zag lines on the highest 
part of the sky line. The German main position is only 
1200 yards off, and very powerful; they have got earth 
trenches and infantry about 300 yards from us. 

I’ve now got to 7 A. M. yesterday, the 22nd. About 
7:30 hell broke loose above us and shrapnel fairly tore 
around us; we lay low in our trenches with only one 
sentry looking out for their infantry. I’ve got about 
120 men under me in a series of hollow ventrants, so 
I can only see the 50 men in my particular hollow, but 
I walk round on a path just below these little hillocks 
which connects them all. 

About 8:30 a man ran from A round to me and said 
he’d got about 7 men badly hit in their trenches, so I 
dashed round with him and found a proper charnel 
house—all shrapnel wounds, one arm hanging by a 
shred, another pierced through the lungs, another neck, 
back and thigh, 2 broken legs. . . . I got a corporal 
and we pulled them out and down to the path where 
we had got another little pit dug. It was d d tick- 
lish work. I was trying to tie up one fellow’s leg when 
crash came another shrapnel and wiped out another 
man 20 yards off. At the end of the job I was 
drenched with their blood, the unpleasant part being 
that we have no water to drink at present, far less to 
wash with. I returned to my little pit and, working 
hard, made it moderately bomb-proof by about 1:00. 
About 2:00 the German artillery died down and we 
weren’t worried again till the evening—their snipers 
don’t worry us at all. The cruel thing for the wounded 
was that they had to lie there all yesterday; we had 
not doctor or stretcher bearers and even if they had 
been there they couldn’t have gone down, as it’s fair 
death moving from the trenches to the river by day. 
About 7 P. M. it got dark and we sent them off, but 
one was dead, and the lung fellow died on the way 
down. All our food and water has to be brought up 
in the same way at night and over roughish ground. I 
had 6 men working all night to do it for my co’y. I 
haven’t heard yet what the battle lost yesterday, but I 
think about 20 or 30 men, and a young 2nd Lt. had his 
foot smashed up by shrapnel—not a bad start for our 
introduction to German fire. 

Well, I’ve got to about 9 P. M. yesterday, and I re- 
tired after my bully dinner to my crevice in the ground 
and was instantly woke by star shell, 2 of which pitched 
10 and 15 yards away; and they were of course fol- 
lowed by a roar of rifle fire and artillery as well. You 
know what they do: they look like a rocket, and burst- 
ing diffuse a pale light around them—quite harmless 
in themselves, but excellent in lighting up our position 
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to the German fire. We all sat in the trenches all night 
and heard the Germans digging a trench close to ys: 
we fired whenever we could see their rifle flashes. At 
dawn this morning we beheld a new trench. 

They shoved up another 250 from us under cover of 
their fire. I could see 3 of their men dead in front of 
their trench (as a result of our fire). 7 A. M. this 
morning I started a meal, when a man above me just 
fell down quietly, shot through the head by a sniper, 
We lay him out, finish our meal and bury him as goon 
as possible, hard work doing it with the small tool, 

They started up again with their old shrapnel about 
9 A. M.—it’s pretty to watch. First comes a Taube 
aeroplane miles high above us, circles round and drops 
out sort of smoky balls just over us to give his gunner 
friends the range—then about five minutes afterwards, 
bang come the shells. However, we suffered but little 
this morning, as our gunners came up about a mile be- 
hind us and helped by one of our aeroplanes fairly 
bombarded the German batteries. We’ve sat here quite 
comfortably all day between the rival batteries watch- 
ing the shells burst on both sides. The aeroplanes cross 
continually but don’t molest each other, and of course 
fly clean out of range of our infantry fire. Yesterday 
a German battery tried to bring down one of our aero- 
planes but failed; the shrapnel shells went all around 
him but nothing happened. They certainly are the 
masters of the situation, these fliers—though they do 
no damage themselves, yet they give all information 
and are apparently quite immune themselves. It is a 
curious position being between the rival batteries. We 
hear them sizzling straight over us all the time. | 
photographed one or 2 bursting in the distance. They 
were the big siege guns intended to batter Paris. 

The shrapnel bursting emit white smoke, and the 
high explosives a black smoke. The Germans have 
got two of their big batteries working over us. They 
don’t cause nearly as much loss of life as shrapnel, un- 
less they hit a column of men or house. But anything 
hit is blown to bits. Very little remains of a house, far 
less of a man. This afternoon a farm in the valley 
was hit and I saw it crumble up and then burn steadily. 
5:00 Corporal has just been picked off by a 
sniper, through the head. Wish I could get that man; 
he’s a dead shot and doing us a lot of harm. Well, 
must stop now and try and sleep a little before the night 
bombardment. The coming of day is a real joy to us. 
Night is bloody and we fear an attack the whole time. 
The general plan—which I’m allowed to state by the 
Censor as it’s already in your papers, and this letter, 
won’t reach you for ages—is that we sit tight till the 
French outflank them, thena general advance till we 
bump up into another of these positions. 





- October 6th. 
HEREWITH a typical night. 5:45 P.M. All stand 
to arms during the dusk till night has fallen, the 
Germans being rather fond of attacking at that hour. 
(Attack on the guards, etc.) 

The men sleep in the trenches with double sentry 
posts every 15 yards or so. I lie in the open just be- 
hind them ready to go to any part of my line that gets 
engaged. About 8:00 I rise with a start, and see a star 
rocket coming from the German trench, and pitching 
right beside me—during its flight it illumines every 
thing round it with a pale yellow light—every one I 
stinctively holds their breathy and those standing UP 
lie down, for that which follows comes quickly! 
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rattle of musketry and machine guns! I get up and 
walk round the sentries, then lie down again—sud- 
denly crash comes the German shrapnel and for about 
5 minutes the peaceful night resounds with shell fire. 
Silence again, and I try and sleep for a few minutes— 
then a watery gurgling sound over my head, for all 
the world like the lap of water against a boat, and it’s 
our own shells passing over our heads to burst on the 
German trenches or artillery. This continues on and 
off throughout the night, relieved occasionally by the 
swish of a sentry’s bullet either from our or their 
trench. They are only 250 yards off, so that we can 
claim a fairly intimate acquaintanceship with them 
and their methods. 

4:30 A. M. Stand to arms again for an hour, till 


clouds that break and hang in her track. The morn- 
ing is absolutely still, and the smoke remains for about 
half an hour in the cloudless sky, before it slowly van- 
ishes in shadowy circles that rise higher and higher. 
Another sleepless night is over, thank goodness, and 
we settle down to the morning’s work of digging and 
improving our trenches. With easy sandy soil we have 
accomplished wonders, and the whole place is a net- 
work of underground hiding places, overhead cover, 
communicating trenches, ete. The shrapnel bombard- 
ment generally starts about 8 A. M. and continues in- 
termittently throughout the day, but after a few days 
in the trenches, it’s with the greatest difficulty that the 
men can be persuaded to go into the shelters—they 
like watching it and making sarcastic comments! But 
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British officers in the advanced trenches at the Aisne 


dawn has fully broken. The light creeps up, and all 
the lovely wooded slopes stretching down to the river 
and canal in our rear begin to shew themselves—the 
ted streaks on our flank in the east rise higher and 
throw a gorgeous light over the scene—only to our 
front and the enemies’ trench is all still dark and som- 
bre. There is no attack this morning, even the ene- 
Mies’ snipers are silent, and both sides remain still, 
alert-—watching the dawn with similar emotions. In 
the distance over the valley a purring sound approaches, 
eyes are strained upwards, and out of the night, high 
up, an English aeroplane sails over us: the red light 
glints on some metal, a moment’s glow, then silver—a 
flash—and it resumes its normal colouring, humming 
strongly above us. It’s impossible to describe its 
beauty and grace, passing through the different layers 
of light. 

Little puffs of white smoke now appear all round it, 
followed by the specially made German aeroplane gun 
—they burst anywhere but seldom near the aeroplane— 
the latter passes slowly out of sight over the enemies’ 
lines, but one can still track her, by the sinister little 





the 4 inch and 8 inch howitzers are a very different 
thing—when their earthquaking shells begin to drop, 
everybody hides; there is something peculiarly terrify- 
ing about their noise and the disturbance they cause 
to earth and air. They plough up great circular holes 
of diameters varying from 4 feet to 10 feet, and of 
course kill anything very close to them; cover is abso- 
lutely useless against them, though it may protect from 
splinters. Luckily their effect is purely local, and the 
Germans don’t give us very much of them, reserving 
them for our artillery. In the afternoon, most try and 
sleep to prepare for the night. In addition to the 
trench work, parties have to be sent down to the valley 
under cover of darkness to get up water and food— 
anything that stirs down there by day draws shell fire 
at once. And so it goes on our daily routine, varied 
by the little sniping and scouting parties that both 
sides sent out: some grave digging, a deal of stretchers, 
bearing wounded down at night, barbed wire entang- 
ling at night in front of our trench, and I think I have 
given you all our occupations. May the order for a 
general advance come soon. 








As It Looks To Carranza 


A Day In Mexico City With the General and His Family 


E hadn’t seen General Carranza 
to talk with him since the night 
of the “grito”. At the few pub- 

lic functions we had attended he was, of 
course, no longer the pleasantly acces- 
sible friend we had known in Sonora, 
but a presiding dignitary 
surrounded by a familiar 
but equally inaccessible 
body of lesser dignitaries. 
So I was glad when one 
of the members of his 
staff brought us an invi- 
tation to lunch with him 
and his family at their 
home. 

We arrived at the des- 
ignated hour, half past 
twelve, and talked for 
some time with Senora 
Carranza and her two 
daughters. There was a 
constant stream of visit- 
ors, women most of them. 
They came with congrat- 
ulations, petitions, com- 
plaints. All were seen 
and listened to patiently. 
Finally, about half past 
one, a young member of 
General Carranza’s staff 
came to say that he had 
been delayed and we were 
to have our lunch. His 
daughter told me that 
often he did not come in 
until late in the after- 
noon, and the night be- 
fore he had his dinner at 
midnight. 

“When does he begin 
the day?” I asked. 

“Usually at seven”, she 
answered, “somtimes be- 
fore; my father is very 
busy just now.” 

Then I asked her if she 
liked Mexico City, and 
she told me that she did, 
but that she, her mother 
and sister liked the North better and 
were anxious to go back to their ranch. 

“Does your father share this feeling?” 

“My father is not free to do as he 
wishes”, she answered. “People say that 
he is ambitious, but that is not true. 
When there is peace he will be glad to 
take us back to our homes; now he feels 
that he cannot leave while the enemies 
of our country are making so much 
trouble.” 

We were at the table now, only Sen- 
era Carranza, her daughters, two of the 
General’s aides, my father and I, so I 
asked what had delayed General Car- 
ranza; and the answer was startling 
even here and at this time of unex- 
pected events. Word has just been re- 
ceived telling of General Obregon’s ar- 
rest and threatened execution. 

“What does it mean?” I asked the 
aide. 

“War”, he answered without hesita- 
tion. 
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“Another revolution? Oh, no!” I 
protested. 

“Villa is acting toward General Car- 
ranza just as Orozco did toward Ma- 
dero, and he will be punished in the 


same way”, answered the aide. 
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General Carranza surrounded by his cabinet and staff. 
soldiers in Mexico City. 


The conversation then became gen- 
eral. I noticed how calmly this news 
was received. There was a deepening of 
the sadness that hangs like a veil over 
the three women, that was all. Only 
lather and I were shocked and sur- 
prised. 

“When did you first know of this?” I 
asked. 

“A few hours ago”, answered the aide, 
“but it was what might have been ex- 
pected.” 

“Why?” I insisted. “General Obre- 
gon went as a guest to invite General 
Villa to the Convention, did he not?” 

“That is true”, answered the aide, 
“but I will tell you from the beginning, 
so that you can understand. When the 
trouble broke out in Sonora, many peo- 
ple believed it was merely local. Gen- 
eral Obregon took that view, but Gen- 
eral Carranza believed that Villa was 
the real cause. When General Obregon 
offered to go with Villa to settle the 


Most of them are from Northern Mezico. 


trouble, General Carranza let him go 
because he believed the real truth about 
the Sonora difficulty would then be re. 
vealed. General Obregon returned be. 
lieving that it had been settled and that 
Villa had acted in good faith. Soon the 
trouble broke out again, 
In spite of this, Obregon 
asked to be sent persop- 
ally to invite Villa to the 
Convention of Generals 
to be held here in Mexico 
City. Again General 
Carranza warned him 
that Villa would not act 
in good faith, but let him 
go because the General 
was anxious that every- 
thing possible be done 
to make the Convention 
a representative one. Now 
Villa has arrested Obre- 
gon, threatened his life, 
and has telegraphed to 
General Carranza that he 
does not recognize him as 
First Chief.” 

Just as we finished our 
lunch, General Carranza 
came in. He looked grave 
and tired, so I suggested 
we wait for him in the 
“sala”, but he said no, he 
would like to have us 
talk with him while he 
ate. At first the conver- 
sation was personal and 
reminiscent of our Son- 
ora experiences. Then he 
asked me if I had seen 
the interview given out 
by Sir Lionel Carden be- 
fore leaving America. He 
went on to explain to me 
at some length why he 
believed the bringing in 
of so much English capi- 
tal had been a bad thing 
for his country. Later 
his aide told me that the 
Constitutionalists had given Sir Lionel 
Carden five days to get out of Mexico 
—a fact that goes to explain that unfor- 
tunate interview. 

After lunch we talked of many things, 
not cabbages and kings exactly. I re 
member that I asked General Carranza 
if he were a spiritualist. Madero was 
an ardent one and consulted the spirit 
of a dead Indian before deciding any 
question. General Carranza said that 
he wasn’t a spiritualist, that when he 
had a decision to make he liked to be 
alone to “look deep down” into himself 
and decide what was the right thing to 
do and then to do it whatever might be 
the consequences. 

“The right will always win in the 
end”, he assured me quite simply, “and 
all that anyone can do is to follow what 
he believes to be the right.” ; 

Soon after he left us to talk with 
some people who had been waiting 10 
see him and we were taken by his aide 
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to see Chapultepec Castle. I had driven 
ground the beautiful grounds many 
times, but now we saw the Castle itself 
and all the private rooms through which 
had passed Maximilian, Carlotta, Diaz, 
Madero, Huerta—a tragic procession! 
The placing of the Castle on a natural 
hill, rising abruptly above the city, gives 
it a dignity and charm which the build- 
ing itself would lack in any other sit- 
uation. There it had stood, some part 
of it at least, since the times of Cortez. 
As we walked through the glass lined 
corridor, now punctured with bullet 
holes, I saw a view which was quite as 
lovely as any I had ever seen: the city 
below in a blaze of sunshine and around 
it a perfect ring of mountains, some of 
them snow-capped and others sombre 
with the rain-clouds that were rolling in 
over them. We went out on to the ter- 


race for another view. The gardeners 
were planting flower beds of intricate 
patterns or tying up trailing roses and 
geraniums. It was so lovely and so 
tragic, that deserted palace! 

“Why doesn’t General Carranza live 
here?” I asked. 

“He did for a few days”, answered 
his aide. “Then he went down into the 
city. You see he has left his guard 
here, the worst dressed and _ worst 
equipped soldiers he has. He picked 
them on purpose, for he wants the peo- 
ple to know that at last the revolution 
has reached Chapultepec.” 

We descended through the 
of the hill in an elegantly 
electric-lighted elevator that Diaz had 
kept for his personal use, and then 
drove to the Chapultepee Restaurant 
for a cup of tea. It was there that the 


solid rock 
appointed 


young aide asked me a question that 
had been in my mind all of the after- 
noon. 

“Will your troops leave Vera Cruz?” 

“T do not know”, I answered. “You 
say there will be another revolution. 
President Wilson doubtless hoped and 
believed that there would be peace in 
Mexico when he ordered the evacua- 
tion.” 

“President Wilson said when the 
troops were sent to Vera Cruz that he 
had no quarrel with the Mexican peo- 
ple, that they were sent there to enforce 
demands made on Huerta. Huerta has 
been eliminated, so there is no excuse 
for your soldiers being kept on Mexican 
soil. President. Wilson has promised 
that they will be removed; now we will 
see.” 

“Yes”, I answered “now you will see.” 


Democracy Justified 


HE other day I saw posted outside 
the village police-office some par- 
ticulars of the new scales of al- 

lowance to the families of soldiers and 
sailors. Of the exact meaning of the 
announcement relating to sailors I could 
not be quite sure, so I will say nothing 
about it for the present. It puzzled me 
for quite five minutes, and it would 
probably puzzle the family of a sailor 
for a couple of days, even if the police 
were called in to assist. The Admiralty 
and the War Office are not always fortu- 
nate in their scribes, unless indeed their 
scribes have instructions to be obscure. 
Lately the War Office tried to explain 
the meaning of its notorious recruiting 
poster by a second and exegetical poster 
printed in red. The author of this sec- 
ond poster had evidently received or- 





By ARNOLD BENNETT 


ders to be homely and clear. He man- 
aged to commit a flaring error of gram- 
mar, which must be the joy of all smart 
school children who stop to read him. 
Strange that neither author nor proof- 
reader nor any red-tapist in the De- 
partment should have noticed the mis- 
take! Such is the influence of war 

The poster relating to soldiers was 
pretty clear. It began by stating that 
the childless wife of a private would re- 
ceive from the state the sum of twelve 
and sixpence a week. This is the new 
scale, which Mr. Wedgwood Benn, a 
democratic member of Parliament, has 
described as raised “to an adequate 
level”. It is an improvement upon the 
old, but is it adequate? In a village 
such as this where I write, it might be 
adequate. But take the case of the wife 


“WE ARE FIGHTING FOR A WORTHY 
PURPOSE AND WE SHALL NOT LAY 
DOWN OUR ARMS UNTIL THAT 
PURPOSE HAS BEEN ACHIEVED.” 


The King 








of an artisan who was earning say thir- 
ty shillings a week in an industrial dis- 
trict—a district such as the Potteries. 
The home would be a cottage at a rent 
of perhaps four shillings a week. She 
could not keep herself and that cottage 
going on twelve and six a week without 
severe hardship —especially in winter. 
Her existence would have to be radically 
and painfully altered. She might have 
to give up the cottage. In addition to 
sharing the general burden of the war, 
she would have a very heavy extra bur- 
den as a direct consequence and reward 
of her-husband’s patriotism. This is not 
generous. Is it just? Is it not deeply 
wrong? 

Take the case of the widower-recruit 
leaving children behind: Three and 
sevenpence a week is allowed for a 


Nelson's column decorated for Trafalgar Day in honor of the sailors who fell at Trafalgar and in the present war 
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And foreign policy in the future will 
pot be left in the hands of any autoc- 
racy, by whatever specious name the 
autocracy may call itself. Ruling classes 
have always said that masses were in- 


- _ capable of understanding foreign policy. 
| The masses understand it now. They 


understand that in spite of very earnest 
efforts in various cabinets, the ruling 
classes have failed to avert the most 
terrible disasters in history. The masses 
will say to themselves: “At any rate we 
couldn't have done worse than that.” 
The masses know that if the war-decis- 
jon had been openly submitted to a rep- 
resentative German chamber, instead of 
being taken in concealment and amid 
disgusting chicane, no war would have 
eccurred. It is absolutely certain that 
the triumph of democracy, and nothing 
else, will end war as an institution. War 
will be ended when the Foreign Offices 
are subjected to popular control. That 
popular control is coming. 

So much for one aspect of the rela- 
tions of democracy to the war. Take 
another. The justice of the anti-Teu- 
tonic cause will be fully recognised by 
history—that is as sure as anything can 
be. But the democracies of the whole 
neutral world have not waited for his- 
tory. Displaying a political sagacity 
that surpasses their rulers’, they have, 
with one exception, at once plumped on 
the right ticket. The exception is 
Sweden, whose democracy is merely 
measuring its fear of one autocracy 
against its fear of another. Look at 
Italy. In Italy while the Cabinet is 


Tricks of the Trade 


HE American trader has been par- 
ticularly interested in the mea- 
sures employed by England to tie 

up German commerce. Some questions 
have arisen, now happily settled, nota- 
bly in the case of the ships of the 
Standard Oil Company, and cotton 
has been reaffirmed to be outside the 
catalogue of goods classed as contra- 
band of war. 

Two methods of striking a blow at 
German sea trade were adopted. Ger- 
many has been blockaded, and her mer- 
chantmen pursued by the navy. The 
second is that English houses who hence- 
forth attempt commercial transactions 
with Germany are to be visited with 
Severe penalties. 

To get round those two obstacles, 
German merchants and industrial con- 
terns have conceived the following 
scheme, which is really the transforma- 
tion of a system which they employed 
1 times of peace to escape customs du- 
ties, or to give their goods the national 
stamp of the country into which they 
Were being imported. 

This system consisted in changing the 
German firm into that of a neutral 
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trying to calculate whether it can get 
more out of the Alliance or out of the 
Entente, and by its delay is in the way 
to lose the grace of both, the populace 
has not hesitated a moment. The pop- 
ulace has immediately grasped the fu- 
tility of neutrality, the tragic folly of 
pro-Germanism, and the immense moral 
and material advantage of supporting 
the Allies. It does not calculate. It 
feels. It is capable of emotion—of the 
sentiments of justice, gratitude, and in- 
dignation. Look at the United States. 
I shall not myself discuss the United 
States, because just now it is extremely 
difficult for an Englishman to say any- 
thing at all about America without 
being accused by self-satisfied personages 
over there of toadying for the favour of 
the majestic republic. But I receive 
many letters from the United States, 
and I will quote short representative 
extracts from two of them. The writers 
of both are prominent men in different 
sections of New York life. 
The first extract: 


Of course we are all intensely inter- 
ested in the war, and the Administration 
is having a very difficult time of it to pre- 
vent American sentiment from bursting 
forth in wildly-expressed enthusiasm for 
England and the Allies. 


The second extract: 


I can only say I am sure that the Eng- 
lish and the French will not be disap- 
pointed in the American attitude. Our 
national position is alleged to be that of 
extreme and positive neutrality; but as 
you say about the fighters, it is ultimately 
up to the private soldier; as so it is ulti- 


Shrapnel 


By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


country, so as to have the advantage of 
the trade-mark of this country, and of 
its coasting trade. 

Following is a sample letter addressed 
by German firms to their foreign clients: 


Gentlemen: 

As, owing to the war, all means of com- 
munication by way of the ports have been 
cut off, I have the honor to inform you 
that I have opened a branch in Switzer- 
land, and that all letters, post cards, etc., 
sent to me during the war should be ad- 
dressed “Kreuzlingen, Switzerland”. 

My goods, coming from Switzerland, 
can be shipped to England in neutral ves- 
sels. Most of the goods ordered by 
clients for delivery in the fall are ready, 
and it may be that some of your friends 
may care to receive winter goods or at 
least part of them. 

Meanwhile I am afraid that all goods 
marked “Made in Germany” will only be 
captured or confiscated, and I should be 
glad to know what you think of this 
matter. 

If need be, goods and packing cases can 
be marked “Made in Switzerland”, but in 
this event I would require the written 
consent of each client, with a declaration 
that he will accept goods so marked, that 
he pay by cheque on thirty days, and that 
he will not inform authorities that the 
goods are of German origin. Cheques 
and all correspondence to be addressed as 
requested above. ; 

I have learned that the English govern- 
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mately up to the private citizen in the 
United States. He is not neutral. 

Finally, yet another aspect of the re- 
lations of democracy to the war—the at- 
titude of democracy to the war as an 
accomplished fact. Nothing could be 
finer than the democratic patriotism, its 
deep sense of nationality, during the 
last two months. Just as our soldiers 
have surpassed even the expectations 
of their officers, so have our people sur- 
passed the expectations of those who 
trusted them. (This is not demagogy, 
but an undeniable fact of democracy.) 
The governmental section of the realm 
has difficulty in expressing its admira- 
tion of our soldiers (whose wives it tries 
to starve). I was charmed the other 
day to see Gilbert Chesterton making 
the point that those who praise the army 
are praising the people—for the spirit 
of the rank and file must necessarily be 
the spirit of the people—the same peo- 
ple towards whom the governmental 
section is so mean and so mistrustful. 
Democracy in the present hour is splen- 
didly justifying itself. Autocracy (how- 
ever disguised) is fighting its last fight. 
The defeat of militarist Germany will 
be a great stride in civilisation. The de- 
feat of the institution of autocracy will 
be a second and a greater. Sagacious 
persons, with eyes to see beyond their 
noses, will soon perceive upon the hori- 
zon the vague forms of the consequences 
of autocracy’s defeat; and those who 
desery most accurately will come off 
best. I recommend this saying to the 
Liberal party, 


ment has decreed a moratorium, and that 
orders have been issued forbidding pay- 
ments to German firms, or firms with 
German partners. Kindly let me know 
if this is correct, and reply at your ear- 
liest. 


This statement was mailed broadcast 
to firms in Switzerland, but the propo- 
sition was unanimously turned down in 
view of Swiss determination to preserve 
absolute neutrality. 


Grim Humor 


OTHING can kill humor. It bobs 
up through our tears. Our most 


rib-tickling thoughts are born at 
the time when we are called upon to pre- 
serve a solemn face. As boys we giggle 
in church. As men we recall some light- 
hearted escapade of the friend we are 
committing to his last rest. So too the 
Belgian in the scenes of carnage has 
time for a bon-mot. When the Belgian 
government was transferred to Antwerp, 
the Government buildings in Brussels 
were closed. Some wag chalked up on 
the door of one of them “Closure of the 
Belgian firm during work for enlarge- 
ment of the premises,” 


= 











Refugees from Antwerp 


EAVING Rotterdam at seven on 
the morning of Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7th, on the little river boat 

Telegraaf II, we had an uneventful sail 
through the waterways and two small 
canals towards Antwerp. There were 
but five passengers on the usually well- 
filled boat: a young Belgian who was 
forced to get off at the Dutch frontier 
as his papers were not in order, a Danish 
newspaper correspondent, an Antwerp 
merchant, an old curé and myself. The 
talk was all of the War, of the fate of 
Belgium, and of the immediate danger 
te Antwerp, of hatred of the Germans, 
and of the terrible experiences and losses 
of friends. The old curé was returning 
to care for his “viellards” in a Home 
for old men. 

Passing the Dutch frontier at Hans- 
weert and through the locks of the last 
canal about two o’clock we began to 
meet many boats filled with refugees. 
At four we were within a couple of 
miles of Antwerp. The city rose before 
us clear against the cold gray evening 
sky: the tower of the Cathedral, the 
dome of the central station, and the 
double towers of the Eglise St. Joseph. 
There were no signs of the ravages of 
war. The smoke from a few factory 
chimneys rose peacefully above the 
town. But the Captain was becoming 
alarmed by the news shouted to him 
from passing boats that the Germans 
were near the inner line of fortifications 
and that the bombardment was immi- 
nent. He threatened to turn back, 
pleading orders from the manager of 
his line. Never have I been in a more 
irritating position, not being able to 
understand a word of Dutch and having 
to converse with him through. an inter- 
preter—I speaking to him in my ex- 
ecrable French and this being passed 
on in even worse Dutch. 

Finally, when only ten or fifteen min- 
utes from the landing stage, we all on 
deck with our bags and the curé re- 
lieved and happy to be about to rejoin 
his wards, we passed a boat of the same 
line and the captain suddenly turned 
ous about explaining that definite or- 
ders had been shouted to him to go 
back to Hansweert. Offers of money 
would not move him, but we were able 
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to persuade him to put us off at Lillo, a 
small town about five miles up the river 
from Antwerp. At this point the Dan- 
ish correspondent thought better of his 
ambition to reach the city, but the curé, 
the merchant and I landed. A few Bel- 
gian soldiers, many fugitives with the 
few belongings that they had been able 
to save in bundles about them, excited 
villagers and two officers of the Antwerp 
“garde civique” crowded about. This 
“oarde”, much augmented at the be- 
ginning of the siege, had been doing 
constabulary work in the city, but being 
undrilled they could be of no value 
against trained troops. On Thursday 
morning at seven they were disbanded, 
ordered to give up their arms, get out 
of their uniforms and flee the city. It 
is alleged that the Germans do not rec- 
ognise as soldiers such bodies as this 
“garde civique”’, having the right of war 
to be taken prisoner, but shoot them 
when captured. These two men had 
been ordered to Ostend and had requi- 
sitioned a boat to cross the Scheldt. 
They advised us to put the river be- 
tween ourselves and a possible raid by 
the Germans on Lillo, and that at Doel 
on the opposite bank we might find a 
small boat to take us to Antwerp. So 
we crossed in a cattle barge—refugees, 
cattle and soldiers. The setting sun 
illuminated the sombre waters of the 
river, and the tower of the Cathedral 
of Antwerp still shone peacefully in the 
gray air. Before us, across the river, 
were two small towns with their guard- 
ian church spires. Behind us in the 
distance a column of smoke marked a 
burning village. 


T Doel there was even greater con- 
fusion. The village was massed 
with refugees from Antwerp and espe- 
cially from the little towns south of it. 
A charming little inn, a favourite resort 
for the Antwerp Royal Yacht Club on 
summer excursions up the river, was 
crowded with upper class refugees: 
smartly dressed women wrapped in furs, 
men in well-tailored great coats with 
gay coloured woolen scarves about their 
necks. The impression was strangely 
familiar and I suddenly recognised, in 
the hurry and excitement and confusion, 


The Flight From 


Antwerp 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


Special correspondent in Europe for Harper’s WEEKLY 


in the picture of the little tables against 
the walls surrounded by families eating 
and drinking what little they could pro- 
cure, the resemblance to New Haven 
or Princeton the night before a great 
college football game. 
ent were the underlying motives! Here 
were not enjoyment, gaiety, the love of 
sport—but fear, agonising fear, and de- 
spair for the safety, even the existence 
of their country, their families and their 
possessions. Intense excitement alone 
created the resemblance. Behind the 
little bar in the corner the proprietress 
continually served bock, liqueurs and 
“fine champagne”. An old grey-haired 
woman sat at the door imploring news 
of the King—she had heard that he had 
fled and to her this meant the end. In 
the little square near the landing quay 
before the gates of a small chapel knelt 
a great crowd of peasants, homeless 
men, women and children. The candles 


on the altar lit up the features of a sad° 


Madonna and threw quivering shadows 
along the arches and faint gleams over 
the heads of her kneeling suppliants. 
The voice of the priest saying I know 
not what and the responses from the 
crowd were charged with the deepest 
emotion. The crowd dispersed com- 
forted and strengthened, I feel confi- 
dent. A poor woman begged me for 
news of her little town of Calloo d- 
rectly in the battle line, from which she 
had fled with her children, leaving a bed- 
ridden sister and a brother fighting m 
the army. 

Thanks to the Belgian officers we 
procured a table at the inn for dinner. 
In some marvelous way a delicious 
omelette appeared, we drank sweet 
champagne to the success of the Allies, 
and they told me many happy recollee- 
tions of the place, of gay excursions 
there by yacht or automobile. Their 
autos were now carrying retreating offi- 
cers of their army to Ostend. The 
yacht was sunk at the beginning of the 
siege. To those friends, for we ha 
now become the most intimate af 
friends, and to others on the following 
days, I spoke of my confidence of 
the ultimate success of the Allies 
“We hope so, Monsieur”, they woul 
reply; “we hope so for the sake of Eas 
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land and France, but for us it is too 
late: la Belgique n’existe plus”. — Bel- 
gium will be restored, but it will be only 
a small part of its sufferings and losses 
that can be set right. Belgium is the 
martyr of Europe. 

The curé was taken in charge by the 
curé of the village, the merchant by one 


flight. Piles of bedding (for the Bel- 
gian’s first thought seems to be to save 
his bed), clothes and valuables of all 
kinds tied up in sheets or blankets were 
mixed with Vinton trunks and coronetted 
morocco leather dressing cases. Birds 
and pigeons in cages, small dogs and 
even guinea-pigs were in many hands. 





German forces leaving Antwerp on their way to occupy Ghent and Ostend 


oi the town officials, and I found a com- 
fortable mattress on the floor of the 
officers’ room. They were delightful 
companions. I fear we shall never meet 
again. 

We dropped to sleep but at eleven 
sprang from our beds appalled by the 
sound of cannon from Antwerp. The 
bombardment had commenced. All 
night this continued, deep reverbera- 
tions like thunder following each other 
with perfect regularity, three or four to 
the minute. We slept but little with 
this monotonous, continuous booming 
in our ears, and at 6:30 in the morning 
we were ayain on board, having ar- 
ranged the night before for a small gas- 
olene launch to take us towards the city. 
T regret to say that the curé had thought 
better of his “viellards” and decided he 
could be of more service remaining at 


Doel. But our preparations were in 
vain. The boatmen absolutely refused 
to go. Refugees told them that the 


whole city was in flames and, although 
this was obviously untrue, as we could 
clearly see, we could not bribe or force 
them. There were a few other boats 
but no gasolene to propel them and so, 
rowing into midstream, we boarded a 
steamer crowded with refugees return- 
ing to Hansweert. 

All of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day thousands of persons were fleeing 
from the city; a few were able to go 
by the railroad, but most by boat or on 
foot in a steady slow-moving stream 
along the roads with such bundles of 
valuables as they could carry on their 
backs, on bicycles, in baby carriages or 
small carts. There were no automo- 
biles except for military use, and very 
few horses. Every boat that could be 
pressed into service put off from the 
quays: tugs, a few large steamers, and 
numbers of barges and small boats. 
There were terrible crowds at the em- 
barkation places but no panic. 

All classes were represented in the 


One woman insisted on having carried 
after her a large roll of linoleum. 
Arriving about ten at Hansweert, 
where are the locks of the first canal, 
we saw passing all day long without in- 
termission boat-loads of refugees, thou- 
sands and thousands. I cannot write 
of them except to express my profound- 
est admiration for their courage and 
spirit. I saw no breakdowns, no hys- 
teria, and but few tears. One family 
consisting of a mother and four young 
daughters saw their father, the pilot of 


everyone. In some miraculous way food 
appeared and by night all had a sleep- 
ing place. Those on the boats slept on 
straw placed there by the Dutch sol- 
diers. In the town the floors of the 
church and school buildings were laid 
with straw and every little house took 
in its share of the homeless. About 
eleven I found myself sitting on the em- 
bankment of the river. Two parties of 
villagers and two soldiers came up and 
offered me a place to lie down. I finally 
slept most comfortbly on the floor in 
the attic of a tavern. In the room be- 
low on every little table, wrapped in 
coats or blankets, lay a little child. 
Their mothers slept in chairs beside 
them, their heads on their arms. On 
mattresses on the floor of the kitchen, 
where the wife and daughter of the pro- 
prietor spent the night making coffee 
and soup, lay more women and children. 
And without the Northern sky was red 
from the flames of their burning city. 

The next day the crowd going down 
the river was even more terrible, but 
all along every possible help was offered 
by the Dutch soldiers and people. On 
the landing stage and at the station at 
Rotterdam were Committees of Relief. 
I was the first off our boat and was 
seized by two Dutch soldiers. I could 
not ‘understand what they said and al- 
lowed myself to be led off supposing 
that I was being put under arrest. But 
I quickly found that they were only 
anxious to help me and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I avoided being 
forcibly fed with bread and milk. 

It is impossible for the human mind 
to take in the horror, the anguish and 
the suffering of this catastrophe. In this 
20th century, in this day of high civili- 
zation, it impresses more as preposterous 
and incredible. We find ourselves put 
back to medieval days when the de- 


struction of a city was not unusual or 


unexpected. But now it is done on an 





Ruins on the Marche aux Souliers in Antwerp, patrolled by German soldiers 


a small steamer from Rotterdam, ap- 
proaching through the canal. They had 
fled from Antwerp in the terrible night 
and now found him to take care of them. 
Then the strain was over and they 
broke down. One can imagine the con- 
dition of Hansweert, a village of a few 
hundred people, swamped under thou- 
sands. But care was being given to 


immense scale.. The engines of destruc- 
tion are developed and made a thousand- 
fold more terrible. The people, culti- 
vated and used to every comfort and 
security, are unprepared and their suf- 
ferings a thousandfold more intense 
And we are only in the third month of 
the war. Where is the end? For what 
must we prepare? 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
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Surnamed the Tentbreaker 
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H, Franz! Could you and I with Him 

’ conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of 
Things entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits, and 
then 

Remould it nearer to our heart’s desire? 


The Treaties that I set my seal upon 
Are turned to dust and ashes, which anon 
Like snowflakes falling in a muddy street 
Lighting a little hour or two are gone. 


What if my sword can fling the Sheath aside 
And naked plunge into the crimson tide, 

Were’t not a shame, were’t not a shame for me, 
By a “mere scrap of paper” to abide? 
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Indeed, indeed, continually I swore 
For Peace—but was I solemn when I swore? 
And then—then came my Day and sword in hand 
My threadbare piety apieces tore. 


From Europe’s centre, through the Belgian gate 
I rode and at the Door of Paris sate. 

And many a city ravished by the road, 
But Paris—she is still immaculate. 


Here was the Gate to which I found no key; 
Here was the Wall o’er which I might not see. 
Some little talk awhile of strategy 
There was, and then—good afternoon, Paree! 
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America’s 


Foremost 
City 
By GEORGE CREEL 


N October 3rd, 1914, about four 
thousand men, women and chil- 
dren in the town of Sauk City, 
Wisconsin, gave over the whole sunny 
day to a pageant interpretation of 
events as richly significant as the rifle 
shot at Concord or the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The principal of the high school had 
been named as Civic Secretary, and the 
municipal government had authorized 
‘the removal of the ballot box from the 
‘town hall to the school house. 

Other communities have appreciated 
the value of the wider use of school 
buildings, and the social centre move- 
ment is having a splendid sweep, but 
Sauk City is the first to grasp the im- 
portant idea that the school teacher 
should be given official recognition and 
added pay as the hired man of the com- 
mittee-of-the-whole citizenship. 

Other communities have begun to use 
the school building as a voting place, 
but their reasons have been those of 
economy. Sauk City proclaims the new 
theory that the business of citizenship 
and the business of education constitute 
one process, and that the appropriate 
place for the men of the town to express 
their rights and duties as citizens is 
where the future citizens are being 
trained. 

Fast on the heels of Sauk City’s de- 
termination came the news that Prin- 
cipal Buckley had been appointed a 
deputy under the State Industrial Com- 
mission, and that the schoolhouse would 
henceforth be recognized as an official 
free employment bureau. Also that the 
State Bureau of Community Music and 
the Free Library Commission had taken 
cognizance of Sauk City’s advance, and 
would work through the Civic Secretary 
and the school building to reach the 
whole population, not the children only. 

What Sauk City means to do is to 
make the schoolhouse the shining centre 
of all things communal—the headquar- 
ters of the people; to restore the old 
town meeting principle in an effort to 
get oneness ; to identify politics and ed- 
ueation ; to reorganize the machinery for 
carrying on all activities that promote 
common interests. Is it any wonder that 
enthusiasm boiled over in a pageant? 

The historic union of the Sacs and the 
Foxes took place near Sauk City, and 
this fact furnished the basis of the day’s 
happy make-believe, Tribal war was 





Down the street marched the children with Principal M. T. Buckley 


the initial theme. Sacs and Foxes each 
accused the other of making “bad medi- 
cine’, and out of inability to find any 
middle ground for discussion, bloodshed 
grew more and more imminent. 

Came the children then, and through 
their meeting with the “good medicine 
man”, they found the “good medicine 
place”—the stately grove in the heart 
of the town to which they led their 
sullen, belligerent elders. In common 
meeting common interests were found, 
friendship and understanding displaced 
hate and suspicion, and the Sacs and 
the Foxes, pledging the unity learned 
from children, took possession of the 
Friendly Place and hallowed it. 

The first episode after the Indian pre- 
lude marked the coming of the French— 
Marquette, Joliet, and others of that 
inspired group, and the grove rang to 
the clear beauty of “Ave Maris Stella”. 
Followed the Yankee, led by Solomon 
Shore and Samuel Taylor, and then the 
Austrians under the leadership of Count 
Harazzthy, and after them the Germans, 
and then the English colonists with 
Robert Bryant at their head. 

In appropriate costume and with na- 
tional music, the good people of Sauk 
City, from banker to trench digger, en- 
acted the stirring scenes of their town’s 
settlement, and all lacks in dramatic 
technique were more than compensated 
for by an overwhelming earnestness and 
enthusiasm. 


HE second scene showed vividly the 

almost instant division of the settlers 
into three groups—radicals, conserva- 
tives, and “middle-grounders” — and 
how, out of their suspicious angers, 
unanimous agreement was secured on 
the two propositions to install the bal- 
lot box and to build a schoolhouse. 

At this point the grove was deserted, 
the scene changed to the town-hall, and 
actors of present conditions took the 
stage. Business men, farmers, women, 
boys—all surged to and fro, everyone 
complaining bitterly of prevailing con- 
ditions, and each group certain that 
some other group was making the “bad 
medicine”. Into the turmoil slunk a 
gray, slovenly and gloomy figure who 
announced: “Nobody is to blame. I 
am Nobody. The town, you say, is 
dead; no welcome is there here; your 
lives, you say, are bleak; your youth 
goes cityward; your leaders lack sup- 


port; the things that should be done 
are left undone? Why? Because what’s 
everybody’s business is mine. I am No- 
body.” 

A ery rises against the guilty, mis- 
chief-making creature, but a thought 
gives them pause. Before they can get 
rid of Nobody they must get Somebody. 
Into the silence of the throng comes the 
chant of the old Sac medicine-man and 
the memory-voice of the chief’s son, 
telling of the ancient happening that, 
being good, can never die—the discov- 
ery of the Friendly Place by the chil- 
dren. At the last note, the door of the 
schoolhouse opened, and down the street 
marched the children with Principal-M. 
T. Buckley at the head of the. proces- 
sion. At sight of them, Nobody disap- 
peared. Then this dialogue: 


First Business Man: Strange we haven't 
thought of this before. This servant of 
the town to whom we have intrusted the 
greatest enterprise of all, the training of 
the children, is the man to serve the 
town’s prosperity. 

First Farmer: He’s the town’s reception 
committee to the future. He’s the one to 
make the village welcome real. 

First Boy: Say, fellers, this means 
there’s going to be something doing in this 
burg. I ain’t going to the city. 

Mayor: Why, this is just plain common 
sense. We should have done it long ago. 
The natural place for the citizens to meet 
is in the building that all the citizens own 
together, and the natural person to act 
as secretary in this common meeting place 
is the man who serves the town as the 
teacher of the children. (Addressing the 
principal.) You, whom we have made 
the servant of this town in the training 
of the children for future citizenship, do 
you accept service under the electorate as 
the Civie Secretary of this community? 

Principal: Long have I felt that if the 
schoolhouse is to be the effective civic 
meeting place for youth, it must be the 
civic meeting place for adults. It is rec- 
ognized today that vital instruction in 
the civic virtues demands contact with 
the real pulsating civic life. I could not 
be true to the trust you have already 
imposed in me if I were to hestitate to 
do all in my power that the citizens of 
this community may use the common 
schoolhouse as their counsel place. 

The mayor has named the service which 
you wish me to perform as Civic Secre- 
tary. Secretary means “keeper of secrets”. 
There are two sets of secrets. First, there 
are the secrecies of selfishness and petti- 
ness, of gossiping and greed. These sep- 
arate men. Human beings were meant 
for one another. We suspect and fear and 
hate when we are separated, and the re- 
sult is misunderstanding. 

But these are not the only secrets; there 
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are the secrets of greatness of soul, of 
gentleness and of aspiration. And strange 
it is how we have hidden these from each 
other. But I know that these secret great- 
nesses in this town are more and stronger 
than the secrecies of inhumanity which 
have had their day. 

To best. use the principal as the 
common servant and the schoolhouse 
as the Headquarters of Citizenship, 
it was -resolved to remove the bal- 
lot box from the town hall to the school- 
house, and the closing scene of the pa- 
geant was the march of transference. 
The ceremonies were ended by three 
really great ad- 
dresses, the 
speakers being 
Justice R. G. 
Siebacker of the 
State Supreme 
Coart, CL ee. 
Carey, State Su- 
perintendent --of 
Public Instruc- 
tion, and Miss 
Zona Gale, that 
writer of inspir- 
ing fiction and 
splendid _ inter- 
preter of Wis- 
consin’s com- 
munal life. 

The Justice 
declared that 
“the fundamen- 
tal need of our 


day is getting 
together and conferring. Failure to 
practice this wholesome codperation 


through community conferences has de- 
prived us of information that is neces- 
sary for the intelligent conduct of gov- 
ernment. The system of people’s or- 
ganization demands that all the agen- 
cies for administering common affairs 
be accommodated and assembled in the 
schoolhouse.” 

Miss Gale said: “The town meeting 
was yearly; this citizens’ assembly is 
weekly. The town meeting was cir- 
cumscribed in its discussion, considering 
only local affairs; this citi- 
zens’ assembly considers all 
its relationships—local, state, 
national, and human. The 
town meeting merely dis- 
cussed; this assembly plays, 
sings, dances. The town 
meeting was one of two co- 
operative processes of the 
town, the other being con- 
sciously educational; this cit- 
izens’ assembly identifies poli- 
tics with education in place, 
personal service and curricu- 
lum.” 

The State Superintendent 
said: “The three great pur- 
poses of America—to develop the ca- 
pacity for self-government, to develop 
that self-restraint by which leisure time 
and surplus energy find expression in 
wholesome, beautiful ways instead of in 
dissipation, and to develop the human 
sympathy by which all caste bigotries 
and separations are outgrown — this 
great, three-fold purpose in a democracy 
has not been realized to its fullest pos- 
sibility by the public school. And, try 
as the teachers may, the public school 
must continue to fail largely in this 
great work so long as its influence can 
be brought to bear only upon part of 
the community, and that part the chil- 
dren.” 


So ended a day full of bigness and 
packed with promise. Who is there to 
quarrel now with the title of this arti- 
cle? The community that can give 
birth to an epochal idea is indeed the 
greatest until its laurels are snatched by 
some other municipality that spends its 
time thinking instead of watching the 
census returns. What Sauk City has done, 
every other village, town, and city in the 
United States can do. In the larger 


centres the schoolhouse is merely the 
headquarters of the neighborhood group 
instead of the communal group as in the 





he 


Part of the audience at the speech making 


smaller places. 

Wisconsin, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Kansas, New York, New Jersey, Wash- 
ington, and the District of Columbia 
have the law that permits the people to 
use school buildings, aside from school 
hours, for the purpose of meeting and 
discussing “any and all subjects and 
questions which in their judgment may 
appertain to the educational, political, 
economic, artistic, and moral interest of 
the citizens.” Hundreds of cities in 
other states have not waited on legisla- 
tive enactment, but are turning school 





Taking the ballot box into the school building 


buildings into social centres. Milwaukee 
and Superior have already employed 
social secretaries, and the Wisconsin 
town of Osseo has given the principal of 
its high school a one-third increase in 
salary to serve as civic secretary. 

Only Sauk City, however, has gotten 
down to fundamentals and is building 
from the ground up. It is giving the 
one true answer to all the misunder- 
standings and ignorances that menace 
the world’s one great experiment in 
democracy. A more interested and in- 
telligent citizenship, the quicker assim- 
ilation of our immigrant population, 
the linked problems of vice, crime and 
drunkenness, the grave questions of 





LL 


public health, disemployment and socig} 
unrest—every one of these things may 
be solved by the transformation of the 
school building into a headquarters of 
the Whole People where men, women, 
and children may come to talk, think, 
act, play, laugh, dance, and detiberate. 

Why should the voter, the employer 
of public servants, be compelled to wait 
for reports until the time of reélection, 
and then receive them in some saloon 
annex or in a hall paid for by inter. 
ested parties out of mysterious funds? 
The basic program of the Social Cen- 
tre is the self. 
organization of 
voters into a de- 
liberative body 
that will always 
be in session, the 
school _ building 
its headquarters, 
Here may pub- 
lic servants be 
summoned to 
give account, 
here may candi- 
dates present 
their cases, here 
may the com- 
mon good be 
consulted and 
determined, 
Does anyone 
imagine that the 
stalenesses of 
partisanship 
could persist in such an atmosphere? 

With equal force does such a Social 
Centre strike at the very heart of the 
“leisure time” problem. We_ have 
chosen to forget that play is an instinct; 
in fact, society has even gone to infinite 
pains to see that the love of joy is 
given no wholesome, uplifting expres- 
sion. 

In cities the thousands of children 
play in the streets, menaced alike by 
evil environment and the police court. 
The number of little ones arrested in 
New York alone for petty violations of 
street ordinances is so over- 
whelming as to be almost in- 
credible. The growing girl is 
forced into the dance hall, 
men into the saloon, and 
women either gossip across 
stoops or fire escapes, or else 
become fungus growths in the 
kitchen. At every point in 
the urban pursuit of pleasure, 
Commercialized Amusement 
offers the one outlet, careless 
of everything but its profits. 
In the country, life is admit- 
tedly stagnant and _ uninter- 
esting. 

With what ease can the So- 
cial Centre, working through teachers as 
paid secretaries, solve this so-called 
problem. Amateur theatricals, moving 
picture shows, dancing parties, recep- 
tions, debates, pageants, athletic sports 
-—all in a clean, inspiring environment, 
subjected to the wholesome restraints 0! 
the family group and neighborhood 
friendships. 

The immigrant group can be tapped 
for its rich store of folk song, games 
and traditions, so that not only will the 
native-born be enriched and broadened, 
but the alien given that absolutely e 
sential sense of belonging. To watch 
an inter-racial pageant in a New York 
social centre, shared in by twenty odd 
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nationalities—happy, laughing, proud, 
and friendly—is in itself an answer to 
the pressing question of immigrant as- 
similation. 

Under the new order, all that is prec- 
jous and important in community life 
will centre in the school building. No 
longer relegated to the backwaters, it 
will take its proper place in the living 
stream. In it will be placed the art 
galleries—putting an end to the present 
stupid conception of art as the mere 
imprisonment of pictures — the neigh- 
borhood branch of the public library, 


the district health office, the juvenile 
court, and the free employment bureau. 
What a saving in buildings! What 
a saving in boards, administrative ma- 
chinery and duplication of effort! It 
has cost the people of Chicago some- 
thing like $22,000,000 to find out that 
community houses and small parks is 
not the answer, and today they are 
opening their schools as social centres. 
And what a new emphasis upon the 
schoolhouse as the real, important fact 
in the community, its teachers—servants 
in the American neighborhood house— 


winning to the true esteem and position 
that has been denied them for so long 
a time. 

It is a thing so big that it has beaten 
down partizanship. William H. Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Eugene V. Debs— 
Republican, Progressive, and Socialist 
—are all agreed that the Social Centre 
is the one way out, and Woodrow Wil- 
son, President” of the United States, 
says plainly: “What I see in this move- 
ment is the recovery of the constructive 
and creative genius of the American 
people.” 


Mixing “Em Up 


HE idea that one ean go marching 
down the field to victory by the 
process of continuous line-break- 

ing dies hard. It is not yet a corpse by 
any means, as amply proven this sea- 
son by such teams as Virginia, Notre 
Dame, Dartmouth, and Michigan. It 
seems impossible to convince some 
coaches that no matter how well his men 
may be smashing their way along they 
will have to pay the penalty in exhaus- 
tion. Pushing and pulling is no longer 
in the game, and that is why it takes 
so much out of a back to send him 
crashing into the line, say eight times 
in succession, as was the case with Maul- 
betsch of Michigan in the game against 
Harvard. Against anything like a capa- 
ble defense the line-breaking game with- 
out variation will not win. A few 
coaches have learned that. 

Unfortunately for certain coaching 
systems, when they abandoned the line- 
smashing game as a parade they went 
to the other extreme, and insisted upon 
throwing the ball all over the lot. That 
sort of thing will win games in October, 
perhaps, but not in November. The 
Springfield Training School is frankly 
given to the forward passing game, and 
prefers to win with it or not at all. This 
is an exceptional case. In the main, 
however, the advanced coaches have 
been gradually trying out the combined 
running and passing games, looking for 
the proper blend for use in the big 
games. In general it is safe to say that 
a hard rushing game should be good on 
the average for about twenty five yards 
without exhausting the men, while the 
open passing game should be good for 
the same distance without exposing too 
much of the principle of the play. Ob- 
viously, then, a combination of the two 
ought to be good for fifty yards and a 
touchdown. That is what is meant by 
“mixing ’em up”. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
how Harvard mixed in a pretty forward 
pass in its march for a touchdown 
against Michigan, and the reward. The 
forward pass was sandwiched in between 
two good stretches of running. No two 
pictures, I think, could be better object 
lessons than these to the obdurate and 
old fashioned coach who thinks he has 
a0 invincible running game. 


By HERBERT REED 


Enlightened coaches both East and 
West were not long in reaching the con- 
clusion that the best way to score from 
midfield was by a well-judged mixture 
of wide end runs, tackle plays, forward 
passes and line smashes. In which, of 
course, they were perfectly right. But 
in course of time the defense began to 
show vast improvement and to guard 
quite too thoroughly against the for- 
ward pass without at the same time 
weakening the defense against the run- 
ning game to any appreciable extent. 
In such a case, if the running game was 
strong enough to get over the ground to 
the goal line with the help of only one 
successful forward pass, well and good; 
but if it needed the aid of two passes, 
and the defense was too alert for the 
attack to feel reasonably certain of get- 
ting away with two, then there was 
trouble. 

It was partly for that reason, I think, 
that the old-time lateral passing was re- 
vived rather extensively in the East this 
year, and for that reason that the Cana- 
dian players were sent for to show our 
backs how to pass on the run with some 
degree of certainty. Once accomplished 
in this very dangerous lateral passing, 
the attack is equipped with another play 
almost as deadly as the forward pass to 
mix in with the other plays. Every im- 
provement in the way of variety on 
attack makes the going easier—which is 
quite the opposite of the old days when 
the attack picked out some weak spot 
in the enemy’s line and pounded it until 
the goal line was crossed. 


OTH Yale and Princeton, and in a 

single instance Harvard, showed even 
before the big games came around that 
anywhere from fifteen to forty yards of 
territory might be swept over in one or 
two plays with this lateral passing, even 
against a fairly good defense. My per- 
sonal opinion is that when it is per- 
fected, as it certainly will be in the 
course of the next few years, it will sweep 
over wide stretches of ground even 
against the best defense that can be de- 
vised to meet it. 

There is an excellent reason for this 
belief, and that is that for the first time 
in years we have in the game of foot- 
ball a play that may have any one of 


two or three developments after it is 
under way. To personify it: a play 
that does not know itself what it is 
going to be—surely a weird sort of thing 
against which to devise a defense! 

In all other plays the attacking team, 
at least, knows what development is 
planned before the ball is put in play, 
but in this at once oldest and newest 
play, the players cannot tell until they 
are well under way whether it is to be 
a run or a pass, or who is eventually to 
get the ball. The old-timer who has 
never seen it in action will question the 
sanity of any coach putting on a play 
of this character, but not after he has 
seen it go. As in the case of the for- 
ward pass, it 1s not necessary to use 
nothing but plays like these, good as 
they may be. But it must be remem- 
bered that even when they fail they at 
least pull the opposing defense out of 
position and so make opportunity for 
the closer form of attack off tackle and 
through the line. 

Prof. Gettell of Trinity was using 
these plays some years ago, and Fred 
Daly, the old Yale captain, coaching at 
Williams, was also working them out. 
Thus they were not unknown to the 
football world, or at least that part of 
it that tries to keep in touch with what 
is going on all over the country. The 
time has come now, I think, to weld 
them into the general attack. 

Perhaps it would be well for the ben- 
efit of the average follower of the game 
to explain the basic principle of the 
game a little more thoroughly. The play 
is run as a rule from a loose formation, 
generally a kick formation. Contrary 
to the accepted principle, the runner 
instead of being preceded by a wall of 
interference starts for the end of the 
line with the other backs further along 
in the direction of the side line, but not 
ahead of him. Of course the runner 
takes plenty of room, so that he hardly 
needs protection from men commg 
through the line. In the meantime an 
end goes down the field. This man, of 
course, has to be guarded, for he may 
turn out to be the receiver of a forward 
pass. This adds to the troubles of the 
defense. Here are at least three men 
running around loose who may make 
trouble. If the defensive halfback comes 
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A CONTRIBUTORY FACTOR 


One of Harvard's bullet-like forward passes that figured in the Crimson’s successful march down the field against Michi- 

gan. This one went from Bradlee to H. Smith, the end, who had crossed over from his position. The pass was low and 

fast and Smith (at the left) had to go to the ground to get it. The pass was perfectly covered, and the Michigan back 
could not get up in time to get in front of Smith. 


in on the runner, the latter will not have 
the ball when he gets there, having 
either made the forward pass to the end, 
or a short toss to one of his other backs 
out there toward the side line. If the 
defensive halfback holds back, the man 
with the ball will not pass at all, but 
will keep on running. Something of a 
problem for the defense, is it not? 








To use the slang of the gridiron—“that’s 
mixin’ ’em”, 

Let us see what the mere announce- 
ment of this mixing up of the play has 
done for the game. The attendance at 
early games at New Haven has increased 
about thirty per cent. This has been 
true at Harvard and at Princeton. The 
public has been looking for the ball. As 


HARVARD’S WINNING TOUCHDOWN 


the rest. The Crimson even sprung 
what would have been one of the pret- 
tiest passing plays in football against 
Michigan had the line held a little bet- 
ter, and one long lateral pass of the new 
order saved Harvard from a defeat at 
the hands of Pennsylvania State College. 

This new lateral passing, however, 
will be wisely used. The best coaching 


RET 





The bulk of Michigan’s line has been neatly piled up at the left, and the defensive backs coaxed in that direction, while 
Hardwick, Harvard’s hard-running back, has first broken to the right and then turned in sharply off tackle and crossed 
the line for the score. This particular tackle run, with Hardwick carrying the ball, is one of the prettiest plays in foot- 


There are, of course, plenty ‘of de- 
fenses against this type of play, but 
they are absolutely dependent upon the 
individual initiative of the defending 
players. The play itself, therefore, and 
the defense against it, is a battle of 
wits on the run. Isn’t that a pretty 
thing to set before the football public? 


ball and one of the most deadly. 


soon as they were told they would see 
it, not now and then through the me- 
dium of a forward pass, but nearly all 
the time, there was a rush to see the 
early games. 

But, says the old-timer, Harvard will 
never do anything so foolish. No? 
Well, Harvard worked on it along with 


By STOKELY S. FISHER 


H” red are the leaves today 


systems will strike a nice balance be- 
tween the various types of play, and in 
the end we shall have an attack that will 
be a delight to the eye, a credit to the 
American game of football, and a 
mighty effective weapon even against 
the strongest defense. The old order 
certainly has passed. Peace to its ashes. 


The Deserted Path 


On the path where we used to meet, 
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Where the ravishing roses were gay! 
How red are the leaves today 
Flowers frosted and blown away, 
And only the thorns for my feet! 
How red are the leaves today 
On the path where we used to meet! 
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As a friend of Harrer’s WEEKLY, 
the undersigned desires to say a 
word in regard to the editorial entitled 
“The Rockefeller Way” published in the 
issue of October 17th. No one can ques- 
tion my admiration for the clear think- 
ing and courage which the editor of 
Harper's WEEKLY has shown, and I be- 
lieve always will show, in the interest of 
political and industrial democracy. I 
will therefore write with full license 
and frankness, knowing that I will re- 
-ecive credit for an honest difference of 
opinion. 
If the attitude of Harper’s WEEKLY 
were merely a personal matter, a feel- 
ing between itself and Mr. Rockefeller, 


pass of HarPER’s WEEKLY: 








the editorial repeating its confidence in 
Mr. Rockefeller’s methods would not 
call for any comment. But as the atti- 
tude of HarPer’s WEEKLY is not personal 
and as young Mr. Rockefeller is not pri- 
marily an individual, but the leader of a 
great fight between industrial feudalism 
and industrial democracy, the WEEKLY’s 
praise of him at once takes on a wider 
and more public significance. 

As the responsible head of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company, Mr. Rocke- 
feller stands out today as America’s chief 
opponent of Unionism in general and of 
the principle of collective bargaining in 





particular. He also personifies the sys- 








tem of absentee landlordism which, as 
Mr. Brandeis puts it, has reduced the 
wage earners of many great corporations 
to a condition of subjection closely bor- 
dering upon actual slavery. 

For many years, even before young 
Mr. Rockefeller took control of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company and be- 
gan to go about his father’s business, a 
terrible situation had existed in the Colo- 
rado mines. Year by year thousands 
of underpaid, overworked men have 
lived in a state of oppression and misery 
which has long been a disgrace to the 
state of Colorado. They have endured 
this as long as flesh and blood can en- 
dure, and then, periodically, when their 
appeals to the Company have been 
treated with indifference, they have 
vainly tried to better their condition by 
organization. There has been a strike. 
The men refuse to work and try to pre- 
vent others from doing so. Heavily 
armed mine guards are brought in. There 
is violence and bloodshed. Many are 
killed and wounded. Then the strikers 
and their families are driven in thou- 
sands down the cafion, penniless, beaten 
and blacklisted. And new thousands 
are brought in who will themselves go 
through the same miserable succession of 
events. This is what has gone on and 
will go on as long as the Rockefeller 
Policy continues. This has been “The 
Rockefeller Way”. 

_And yet, with the exception of the 
night to bargain collectively (which is 
the only possible way the miners can 
treat on fair terms with the Company) 
and with the further exception of a liv- 
Ing wage, all that these people in the 
mines have fought for has been actually 
tuaranteed them by the labor laws of 
€ state of Colorado. According to 
the sworn admission of Mr. Rockefel- 





ler’s right hand man, President Wel- 
born, the miners fought for nine years 
for the eight hour day, guaranteed by 
law, before the Rockefellers gave it to 
them. They have fought since 1887 
against the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany’s illegal blacklisting which con- 
tinues to the present day. They have 
fought vainly for nineteen years to get 
the Company to recognize the Colorado 
law that allows an employee to join a 
labor union without prejudice to his 
standing. Thirteen years after Colo- 
rado had made it illegal to pay employees 
by orders on the company’s stores, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s miners were still fighting 
for cash payment of wages. For twelve 
years after the Session Laws demanded 
semi-monthly payment of wages, the 
Rockefellers were still paying their men 
once a month. For fifteen years after 
the law gave the miners the right to 
have their own men at the scales to see 
that they were not cheated by the Com- 
pany, the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany denied this right, in spite of the 
protest of the government of the United 
States. 

That is all a matter of record, not a 
matter of controversy; if it is not so, 
then Mr. Rockefeller’s trusted president 
and agent has lied under oath. And 
finally, fifty years after a federal statute 
was passed making enforced service in 
the mines a crime, we find the record 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
and the report of the Department of 
Labor replete with the astonishing but 
convincing evidence that carloads of 
helpless foreigners are guarded by mine 
police, forced into the mines, and made 
to work under threats of physical vio- 
lence. This is “The Rockefeller Way” 
of respecting the law and “making the 
world better” in Colorado. 


OW if what Harper’s WEEKLY says 
about Mr. Rockefeller’s sincerity 
and good will is true, Mr. Rockefeller, 
though controlling head of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, must have been 
kept in profound ignorance of his com- 
pany’s acts. Surely a man of the Chris- 
tian principles which Mr. Rockefeller 
avows—surely one with the Bible ever 
in his hand and the words of Jesus upon 
his lips, could not allow such contempt 
of law and such inhumanity toward his 
dependents, if he had been apprised of 
the facts. If sincere, Mr. Rockefeller 
has certainly been the most deceived of 
Christian men, in spite of the astute 
family brain which the WEEKLY values 
as so large an asset to humanity. 

But what is sincerity? Can a man 
claim sincerity and integrity of purpose 
unless he is willing to hear both sides 
of a question? Is a man sincere who 
does not wish to know the truth? Mr. 
Rockefeller testified on the stand that 
the only knowledge that he has taken 
the trouble to gain of the bloody coal- 
fields in Colorado, of which he is the 
master, has been what Mr. Welborn 
and Mr. Bowers have told him. Mr. 
Welborn is president of Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s company and Mr. Bowers is vice- 
president and chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Rockefeller said that he 


Amos Pinchot Objects 


himself, first hand, knows absolutely 
nothing. For more than ten years he 
has not even attended a directors’ meet- 
ing. 

Through all this period—when the 
public press was aflame with the story of 
Colorado; when murder and hunger and 
cold and deadly hatred joined to make 
the Rockefeller mines a stain of horror 
on American soil; when man after man, 
representing the miners, when the best 
citizens in Colorado and even ‘the gov- 
ernment of the United States, knocked 
at Mr. Rockefeller’s door and begged 
him, in the name of pity, to listen to 
the truth—Mr. Rockefeller shut his door 
and would see no one. And no one 
crossed the threshold of that door but 
his own two chosen hired men, who were 
co-defendants in the charges made 
against Mr. Rockefeller’s company and 
whose pay envelopes were handed to 
them from the Company’s treasury. Not 
until the Federal Government practic- 
ally threatened to take over the coal 
mines did Mr. Rockefeller begin to 
hunger and thirst for knowledge from 
other sources. 


OW, when for years almost continu- 
ous strife has existed between the 
workmen and those for whom they work, 
when this has gone on with the expendi- 
ture of endless misery and money and 
blood, when the power of wealth, the 
perverted sympathy of a debauched 
local government and the rifles and ma- 
chine guns of Mr. Rockefeller’s private 
armies have not been able to crush the 
spirit of revolt among the helpless, ig- 
norant foreigners who work the mines, 
it stands to reason that there must have 
been some condition worthy of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s attention, if not his sym- 
pathy. Could the brains, the sincerity 
and integrity of the Rockefeller mind, 
of which the WEEKLY speaks with so 
much warmth, maintain that these poor 
miners would go on sacrificing not only 
their daily bread, but their lives, with- 
out real cause, or some cause which, at 
least, seemed real to them? Does Mr. 
Rockefeller believe that the only side 
of this dreadful episode is the one which 
has been pictured to him in the smooth 
sentences of our faithful Mr. Welborn 
and our loyal Mr. Bowers? Does com- 
mon sense admit of so frail an explana- 
tion upon which to predicate Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s sincere ignorance and blind good 
will? If sincerity means a determina- 
tion to hear only one side, a determina- 
tion pursued in the face of reason, in 
spite of public opinion and in hostility 
to the humblest dictates of humanity, 
then young Mr. Rockefeller has been 
entirely sincere. But God save America 
from more of such sincerity. 
But again, Harper’s WEEKLY cites as 
a proof of Mr. Rockefeller’s good inten- 
tions his virtuous philanthropy, his lab- 
oratories and his war against the South- 
ern hook worm. But it seems to me 
that all the good the Rockefellers can 
do with the money which they make 
from the misery of those who work for 
them, is small compared to the harm 
they have done in making it. All the 
highly organized hospitals and labora- 
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tories that conscience urges as an atone- 
ment for the injury their equally highly 
organized system of oppression has 
wrought—all of these do not weigh in 
the balance against what they have 
done to crush industrial democracy and 
spread the terrible doctrine that wealth 
may use men as men use shoes—may 
walk upon them, drag them through the 
mire, and when they are worn out, throw 
them away and buy new ones. 

No one who has read Chief Justice 
White’s opinion in the Standard Oil case 
can have any illusion as to how the 
money is made which the Rockefellers 
give away. With pitiless clarity, Justice 
White confirms the government’s charge 
that the Rockefeller fortunes are 
amassed by “oppressing the public and 
crushing out, without regard to law, the 
individual rights of others.” To put 
the case baldly: for every dollar given 
away by the Rockefellers, at least two 


dollars are extorted from the public to 
pay for their generosity. However use- 
ful the charity end of such a proceeding 
may be, we must remember that the net 
result of the whole transaction is a huge 
loss to the community. 

No doubt Mr. Rockefeller has been 
generous in his charities. He has helped 
churches, taught Bible classes and given 
money liberally to feed the Belgians. 
But not one of Mr. Rockefeller’s phil- 
anthropies or those of his father have 
by a fraction of an inch crowded in 
upon the sacred privileges of relentless 
acquisition which the Rockefellers cher- 
ish under the name of Christian busi- 
ness. Mr. Rockefeller, as Harper’s 
WEEKLY says, has lifted his hand against 
commercialized vice. Let us give him 
his due for that. But as between com- 
mercialized vice which Mr. Rockefeller 
fights, and commercialized virtue which 
Mr. Rockefeller defends, there seems 


ee, 


little, indeed, to choose. And I beliey 
too, that, should Mr. Rockefeller follow 
his vice trail long enough, he would fing 
its lair not far from that inequality of 
worldly circumstances of which the 
Rockefellers have been the most power. 
ful exponents in America. This I ba. 
lieve is true, although Mr. Rockefellers 
investigations are often quoted to prove 
that poverty and prostitution have no 
casual relation. 

I do not think that anything is to he 
gained by attacking young Rockefeller 
as a person. There is no Rockefeller ag 
a person, at least none with whom yoy 
or I or the American people have to do; 
but I do believe that it is useless to 
condone the plan which the Rockefellers 
have adopted of justifying injustice and 
swabbing off the mire with milk-white 
philanthropy paid for in advance by the 
public. 

Amos Pincxor, 


The Panama Conspiracy 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S mes- 
P sage to Congress of December 7th, 
1903, says that “the people of Pan- 

ama rose literally as one man”. The 
witty Senator Carmack of Tennessee 
agreed to this, suggesting that the one 
man was Theodore Roosevelt. William 
Nelson Cromwell, in his celebrated 
“plea for fees”, insists that he was the 
cne man through whose agency Con- 
gress and the country were persuaded 
to give over the plan of building the 
canal through Nicaragua and to adopt 
the Panama Route; that he wrote bills, 
speeches, reports and treaties to this 
end; that he fomented the Panama Rev- 
olution and engineered the events that 
followed, all to the advantage of the 
Panama Canal Company which received 
its $40,000,000 from the United States, 
for which he thought a commission of 
2 per cent on the sale was reasonable 
compensation. M. Bunau-Varilla, dep- 
recating the fact that Cromwell’s “plea 
for fees does not once pronounce my 
name”, is perfectly willing to admit 
that he was the “one man”. It is 
claimed by his friend, Mr. Frank D. 
Pavey, that it was Bunau-Varilla who 
converted to his view some of the most 
eminent Americans, including Mr. 
Pavey himself, Senator Hanna, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Loomis, John 
Bigelow, and, through the last named, 
John Hay. While the claims of Crom- 
well and Bunau-Varilla are mutually 
exclusive, the honor of procuring the 
sale of the Panama Company’s property 
to the United States — Buanu-Varilla 
being a stockholder and bondholder in 
this company and Cromwell interested 
in securing a handsome fee for his ser- 
vice—may be divided between them, the 
Panama Secession being only an inci- 
dent of this sale. It is equally true that 
this Secession would never have been 
attempted under the auspices which 
made it successful, or being attempted 


By McGREGOR 


by others would have been squelched in 
short order, except for the promise of 
intervention on the part of the Roose- 
velt Administration, fulfilled by em- 
ploying the naval forces of the United 
States to prevent the assertion by Col- 
ombia of its right to preserve the in- 
tegrity of its territory. The people of 
Panama had as little to do with the 
business as the people of the United 
States. 


HE uprising in the city of Colon took 
place on November 8rd, 1903. Put 
a pin in that date on which to hang 
other events, before and after. On 
June 19th, 1901, Cromwell’s services as 
lobbyist for the Panama Company were 
discontinued by the Company, but on 
the 27th day of January, 1902, he was 
again employed through the influence of 
Bunau-Varilla who had received a let- 
ter from Senator Hanna urging Crom- 
well’s reappointment as Counsel. The 
letter from the Company made this con- 
dition: “But we require most expressly 
that no donations be made now or later, 
nor promises be made to anyone whom- 
soever which might bind the Compagnie 
Universelle de Panama.” This admo- 
nition refers to the extravagance of 
Cromwell’s former “donations”, one of 
which, it is asserted, was the payment 
of $60,000 to the Republican campaign 
fund in 1900, as a reward for which the 
Republican platform committee of that 
year changed one plank so that it read, 
“Isthmian Canal’, instead of “Nica- 
raguan Canal”. Bunau-Varilla, however, 
denies that he ever told on Cromwell 
about this. 

The Hepburn bill for proceeding with 
the Nicaraguan Canal was adopted in 
the House on January 9th, 1902, by a 
vote of 308 to 2. Just before this, the 
Panama Canal Company which had 
been holding out for $100,000,000 for 
its property, decided to offer it to the 


United States for $40,000,000, where. 
upon the Isthmian Canal Commission 
made a supplementary report, rever- 
ing its former unanimous report in*favor 
of Nicaragua and deciding that at that 
price for the Panama Company’s prop- 
erty the Panama route was preferable. 
It must be borne in mind that the con- 
cession which Colombia had given for 
the building of the Canal forbade on 
pain of forfeiture the transfer of this 
concession to any foreign Government. 
On the theory that the concession ter- 
minated in 1904, at which time all the 
property of the Panama Company te- 
verted to Colombia, that country was 
naturally slow about negotiating a 
treaty which should grant the Company 
the right to sell to the United States. 
The Colombian Government, in facet, 
served notice on the Panama Company 
that it forbade the sale of this property 
to the United States. Cromwell claims 
that it was his work that finally pre 
vailed over the reluctance of the three 
successive representatives of the Colom- 
bian Government, Silva, Concha, and 


Herran, and through them influenced |? 
the Colombian Government to negotr § 


ate a treaty with the United States 
which would give this new value to al 
almost expired concession. The col 
sideration shown by the Americal 
Government to the Panama Compaly 
is in striking contrast with the cor 
temptuous disregard it displayed fot 
the property and treaty rights % 
Colombia. 

On March 10th, 1902, the Sense 
Committee reported favorably the Hep- 
burn bill for the Nicaraguan Route, the 
minority reporting the Spooner ament 
ment which Cromwell says he ispite®, 
giving the Panama Route the preference 
if a satisfactory treaty could be mad 
with Colombia within a reasonable timé 
Cromwell also claims that he wrote the 
Hay-Concha agreement of April 18 
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1902. But the Panama Company was 
afraid to call a meeting of the share- 
holders to make an offer of sale to the 
United States, since the Colombian Gov- 
ernment was a large stockholder and, in 
the language of the President of the 
Company to Cromwell: 


We are obliged, every time we call a 
general meeing of our shareholders, to ask 
Colombia to send a representative for the 
meeting. Now would not this very fact 
reawaken her pretension of demanding 
from us a given sum for the abrogation 
of articles 21 and 22 of our contract of 
concession ? 


On March 7th there was a volcanic 
eruption from Mount Monotombo, a 
few miles north of the accepted Nicar- 
aguan Route. Cromwell had been busy 
proclaiming the dangers from earth- 
quakes and volcanoes on the Nicar- 
aguan Route, and claims that he pre- 
pared the material for Senator Hanna’s 
famous “earthquake speech” in favor 
of Panama, which was largely instru- 
mental in securing the vote of 42 to 34 
in favor of the Spooner Amendment. 
This was on June 20th, 1902. But Min- 
ister Concha insisted that the treaty 
with Colombia should state that an 
agreement must first be made between 
the Panama Company and Colombia. 
Finally, Concha resigned and Herran, 
Secretary of the Legation, remained in 
charge. On March 17th, 1903, the Hay- 
Herran treaty was ratified by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and this treaty, 
when ratified by Colombia, would have 
given the Panama Company the right 
to sell its property to the United States. 

Now a treaty is not a treaty until it 
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was manifest that the Colombian press 
was hostile to the ratification of the 
Hay-Herran treaty before the Colom- 
bian Congress met. Recognizing this, 
Cromwell declares that he visited Sec- 
retary Hay, suggesting that he send an 
ultimatum to the Colombian Congress; 
that Secretary Hay submitted his prop- 
sition to President Roosevelt, who sent 
for Cromwell and later directed the ulti- 
matum to Colombia. Secretary Hay’s 
letter to Minister Beaupre, at Bogota, 
contains the following: 


If Colombia should now reject the treaty 
or unduly delay its ratification, the friend- 
ly understanding between the two coun- 
tries would be so seriously compromised 
that action might be taken by the Con- 
gress next winter, which every friend of 
Colombia would regret. Confidential. 
Communicate substance of this verbally 
to the minister of foreign affairs. If he 
desires it, give him a copy in form of 
memorandum. 


Later events leave no room to con- 
jecture what this action by Congress, 
“which every friend of Colombia would 
regret”, would be. It was not the adop- 
tion of the Nicaraguan Route. This let- 
ter was in June, 1903. 

On June 13th, 1903, Cromwell, after 
calling at the White House, sent his 
press agent, Richard L. Farnham, over 
to the Washington bureau of the New 
York World. From the article thus in- 
spired an accurate forecast of events is 
given as follows: 


The State of Panama will secede if the 
Colombian Congress fails to ratify the 
canal treaty. A republican form of gov- 
ernment will be organized. This plan is 
said to be easy of execution, as not more 
than one hundred Colombian soldiers are 
stationed in the State of Panama. 

The citizens of Panama propose, after 
seceding, to make a treaty with the 
United States, giving this Government 
the equivalent of absolute sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone. The city of Panama 
alone will be excepted from this zone, and 
the United States will be given police and 
sanitary control there. The jurisdiction 
of this Government over the zone will be 
regarded as supreme. There will be no 
increase in price or yearly rental. 

In return the President of the United 
States would promptly recognize the new 
Government, when established, and would 
at once appoint a minister to negotiate 
and sign a canal treaty. This can be 
done expeditiously, as all the data have 
already been supplied. 

President Roosevelt is said to strongly 
favor this plan if the treaty is rejected. 
The treaty of 1846, by which the United 
States guarantees the sovereginty of Col- 
ombia over the Isthmus of Panama, is 
now construed as applicable only to for- 
eign interference and not to the uprisings 
of her own people. The formal abrogation 
of the treaty of 1846 is, however, under 
consideration. 

It is known that the Cabinet favors the 
President’s idea of recognizing the Repub- 
lic of Panama if necessary to secure the 
canal territory. The President has been 
in consultation both personally and by 
wire with leading Senators and has re- 
ceived unanimous encouragement. 


On July 13th Secretary Hay cabled 
Minister Beaupre as follows: 


Any amendment whatever or unneces- 
sary delay in the ratification of the treaty 
would greatly imperil its consummation. 


Toward the last of July there met in 
New York City at the Arias House, 
Hezekiah A. Gudger, then American 
Consul General in Panama; J. Gabriel 
Duque, proprietor of the Panama Star 
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and Herald; Herbert G. Prescott, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Panama 
Railroad; Major William Murray Black, 
of the United States Army, employed by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission; Lieu- 
tenant Mark Brooke, assistant to Major 
Black; Austin C. Harper, an American 
civilian engineer under Major Black; 
Carlos Constantino Arosemena, who be- 
came secretary of the revolutionary 
committee and was afterwards Minister 
of Panama in Washington; Gen. Ruben 
Varon, the Colombian Admiral who was 
afterwards bribed with $35,000 in silver; 
and Jose Augustin Arango, Senator from 
the Department of Panama and lobbyist 
of the Panama Railroad Company, who 
had come to America to arrange for the 
revolution. This may be considered as 
a meeting of the friends of the revolu- 
tion, at which speeches were made in its 
favor and plans discussed. Another of 
the conspirators was Capt. James R. 
Beers, who was freight agent for the 
Panama Railroad. Still another was 
Dr. Manuel Amador Guerrero, an in- 
timate friend of Arango and physician 
to the Panama Railroad, who was also 
a friend of Bunau-Varilla, having been 
employed by him when the latter had 
been head of the Panama Canal on the 
Isthmus in 1886. From this time on 
the work for the secession of Panama 
was quietly pushed. The natural de- 
sire of the Panama Company to obtain 
the whole $40,000,000, without payment 
to Colombia of any part of it as the 
price of obtaining permission to sell to 
the United States, was the rock on which 
the treaty with Colombia split. This 
is evident from Secretary Hays’ cable to 
Minister Beaupre about the first of 
August, 1903: 


Instructions heretofore sent you to show 
the great danger of amending the treaty. 
This Government has no right or com- 
petence to covenant with Colombia to 
impose new financial obligations upon 
canal company and the President would 
not submit to our Senate any amendment 
in that sense, but would treat it as void- 
ing the negotiations and bringing about a 
failure to conclude a satisfactory treaty 
with Colombia. 


There is no evidence that Colombia 
demanded more of the United States. 

Mr. Beaupre carried out his instruc- 
tions with tenderest regard for the in- 
terest of the Panama Canal Company. 
In a note to the Colombian Government 
dated August 5th, 1903, he said: 


It is clear that the committee’s pro- 
posed modification of Article I (so as to 
provide that the canal company should 
pay Colombia for the privilege of trans- 


———__ 


ferring its concession to the United States) 
is alone tantamount to an absolute rejey, 
tion of the treaty. I feel it my duty 4 
reiterate the opinion I have before 
pressed to your excellency that my Gy. 
ernment will not consider or discuss gych 
an amendment at all. 

He also made this rather remarkable 
threat, that the United States would 
consider “any modification of the terms 
of the treaty as practically a breach of 
faith on the part of the Government o 
Colombia, such as may involve the very 
greatest complications in the friendly 
relations which have hitherto existe 
between the two countries”. In spite of 
this threat, Mr. Beaupre wrote concen. 
ing the Colombian proposal that the 
treaty of 1848 should be reénacted, tha 
this constituted “almost a doubt as t 
the faith of the intention of the Unite 
States in its compliance therewith, | 
must assure your excellency that unless 
that treaty be denounced in accordane 
with its own provisions my Government 
is not capable of violating it, either in 
letter or spirit, nor should there be any 


fear on the part of Colombia that, if | 
ratified, the clauses guaranteeing her |) 


sovereignty in the pending treaty, 
couched as they are in still more precise 
and solemn terms than those of 1846, wil 


ever be disregarded in the slightest de. 


gree by the Government of the United 
States.” 

Nevertheless the treaty was not de. 
nounced and our Government unfortu. 
nately proved itself capable of violating 
it both in letter and in spirit. Th 
Colombian Senate having received, prac- 
tically, orders not to amend the treaty, 
disregarded the report of the Senate 
Committee suggesting amendments, and 
by unanimous vote rejected it. It wil 
occur to any one familiar with th 
Latin-American disposition that this 
was hardly a diplomatic way to go about 
securing the ratication of a treaty. For 
eign Minister Rico on August 11th, 1903, 
the day before the treaty was rejected, 
wrote to Minister Beaupre: 


I suppose that your excellency’s Gov- 
ernment has never denied to the Senate 


the right to introduce modifications in in f 
ternational pacts, and that this right has 
the same legal force as that of approving | 


or disapproving public treaties. And | 


understand that the Senate has exercised § 
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its Ti ose modifications not onl 
- jbo mg also in others. ” 

On August 14th, after the rejection of 
the treaty, Senator Cullom called on 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, and 
was quoted in the Herald as saying, “We 
might make another treaty, not with 
Colombia but with Panama.” 


SENATOR OBALDIA, representing 
Panama in the Colombian Senate, 
was a member of the committee which 
roposed the amendments to the treaty, 
but had not voted when the bill was 
unanimously rejected. Strangely 
enough, Obaldia, at the suggestion of 
Lorenzo Marroquin, the President’s 
son, was appointed Governor of Pan- 
ama in the place of Mutis-Duran, 
who was given a place in the 
cabinet. Strong representations were 
made to President Marroquin against 
this appointment on the ground of Obal- 
dia’s disloyalty to Colombia, and there 
are allegations of corruption in securing 
the appointment. Minister Beaupre on 
August 30th cabled the State Depart- 
ment as follows: 

I had an interview with Senator Obal- 
dia today. In accepting the governorship 
of Panama he told the President that in 
ease the Department found it necessary 
to revolt to secure the canal he would 
stand by Panama, but he added that if 
the Government of the United States will 
wait for the next session of Congress the 
canal can be secured without a revolu- 
tion. 

After a conference between Secretary 
Hay and Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay 
on August 28th, the New York Herald 
published the following: 


The conference of the President and Sec- 
retary Hay was to map out a plan to be 
pursued in view of the admitted failure 
of the treaty. There are three alterna- 
tives for the administration, and none 
will be taken until after full consultation 
with leaders in Congress. 

The first is to ignore Colombia, proceed 
to construct the Canal under the treaty 
with New Granada of 1846, fight Colom- 
bia if she objects, and create the inde- 
pendent Government of Panama out of 
the present State of Panama. This would 
give the United States what would be ex- 
pected to be a short and inexpensive war, 
but would insure a permanent settlement 
of the question of the sovereignty of 2 
canal zone across the Isthmus of Panama. 

The second alternative is that the Pres- 
ident shall act in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Spooner law, and, having 
failed to make a treaty of a satisfactory 
kind with Colombia, turn to the Nicar- 
aguan route. 

The third course is to delay this great 
work until something transpires to make 
Colombia see light, and then negotiate for 
another treaty. 

It will, doubtless, be a surprise to the 
public that a course which is sure to in- 
volve the country in war with a South 
American republic is one of the methods 
or procedure being soberly contemplated 
by the United States. 

The position taken by those who are 
now advising extreme action by the United 
States is that the State Department has 
met Colombia more than half way, and 
that her statesmen are trifling with this 
Government and seeking to blackmail it 
in a matter of great’ importance to the 
security of the United States. 

Persons interested in getting the $40,- 
000,000 for the Panama Canal Company 
are, of course, eager that this Govern- 
ment shall go ahead and seize the prop- 
erty, even though it leads to war. 


The use of the word “blackmail” in 
this dispatch is significant. 


Differences 


By G. TUCKER BISPHAM 


AM drunk!” smiled Youth; “Drunk!” cried Youth; 
Youth called for another drink proudly. 
Through the tailored black coat, and the stark, 


white shirt, 


You could see, you could feel the glad animal— 
And the heart, the beating heart of him. 


“Drunk! 


could smile: 


I am Drunk!” shouted Youth. 


Middle-age, that sat, unruffled 
(Shirt-front and heart all unruffled) 
Middle-age would have smiled, if he 


But he was drugged— 
Drugged by the Sameness of life. 


Only Old-age, in his corner; 
Only Old-age very kindly 
Smiled-in great pity for Youth. 




















Everybody Loves Puck! 


Ornaw 


AMERICA’S CLEVEREST WEEKLY 


Try It-Buy It-Just for Fun 


The Sad Passing of 


the Ancient “Comic” 


Most anybody 
can be funny at 
times. The new 
PUCK is more 
than funny— 

it is clever. 


It is the 
George Ber- 
nard Shaw 
of the peri- 

odical world. 
There may still 
be a few folks 
left who give 
vent to a side- 
splitting guffaw 
when two pur- 
ple kids cut off 
their orange 
: father’s blue 
Se whiskers and 

al drape them on 
the chin of a pink rhinoceros 
to scare the false hair off a 
deaf old green grandmother. 
But in the minds of most in- 
telligent readers the infant 
safe-cracker who strolled all 
over a “comic” page with a 
bucket of nitro-glycerine has 
done his last “stunt”. 


The new PUCK is funny, 
with that admixture of clever- 
ness which distinguishes the 
bon mot from the slapstick 
of the clown. PUCK’S stories 
are going the rounds of club 
and drawing-room because 
the best humorists in Amer- 
ica are regular contributors 
to its pages. 


Its color pages surpass all 
others in this country for 
point and brilliancy. 


Sign here now. 














301 Lafayette St., 
New York 


Oude 


Enclosed find one dollar (Canadian $1.13, 
Foreign $1.26) for which send PUCK for 
three months to 








One Year $5.00 Canadian $5.50 





Foreign $6.00 
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A Peck of Pickles Purloined 


Some one entered the cellar at the 
O. L. Paris home last week and stole 
about a peck of pickles. Mr. Paris says 
that if the pickles are returned or paid 
for he will refrain from publishing the 
name on an envelope found in his cellar 
and supposed to have been dropped by 
the thief. 

—Rockham (S. D.) Record. 


The City Beautiful 


A bonfire of old broken vehicles would 
improve the edge of the 
street in both ends of 
Sassawallow. Go to it, 
boys, with your “City 
Beautiful” club. 

—The Sassawallow 


(Fla.) Sun. 


Bill’s Bats Breed 


His friends had hoped 
that a rest in Colorado 
during the heated term 
would cool Bill White’s ~ 
head, and give him an 
opportunity to get a little 
real sense into it. But 
the hope was in vain. He 
seems to have more bats 
than he had when he left 
Kansas. 

—The Lawrence 
(Kan.) Gazette. 


GONNA BuRN 
EM T'NIGHT? 


An Ideal Husband 


Pope Eazley is making 
an ideal husband, contra- 
ry to the predictions 
made when he married 
again last year. He has 
cleaned off a nice place 
on the bank of the creek 
for his wife to do family washings, and 
in order to be ever near her he has 
picked out a fishing place right across 
the stream. 

—Hog Wallow Correspondent of the 
Troy (Ky.) Chief. 


A Trained Logician 


When Jesse Martin of King City 
found one of his calves chewed up he 
suspected a dog. 

—The Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 


What Became of the Rat 


The fire department was called out 
Friday morning in response to a fire 
call sent in from Jas. Kennedy’s ranch, 
as a rat hole was reported to be on fire. 
It happened in this way: Mr. K. was 
destroying some tanglefoot fly paper 
that had been used by burning same 
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near the building, and the wind had 
blown a spark into a rat hole and the 
draft brought the fire up inside the stud- 
ding and was hard to get at, but was 
put out by the chemicals and no dam- 
age done to the building. 

—The Mount Horeb (Wis.) Times. 


Solomon Gets Justice 


Not being rightly informed as to who 
composed the automobile party that at- 
tended the Herndon campmeeting sev- 
eral Sundays ago; the name of Charles 
Oscar Solomon was inadvertently omit- 


The Melancholy Days Have Come 


Where There Is Fire There 
Should be Smoke 


I wish publicly to thank the Fire Br- 
gade for the prompt response and help 
they gave in quelling the fire at my 
premises. Keep up the good work, gep- 
tlemen. The old saying is yet true, a 
burned cat dreads the fire, even a Kil. 
kenny cat does. The only mistake made 
was some one put up a holler for a keg 
of beer. This I refused to do. In order 
to shut their mouths I passed out a box 
of cigars. To my surpise, boys nine and 
ten years old were clamoring for the 
cigars as loud and more 
so, than the men. Now, 
I am as much opposed to 
cigars and pipes as I am 











“MUST BE 


BUSHELS IN THIS 
YARD" 














ted by our informant. This should not 
have been the case, as we learn at this 
late date that he was obliged to bear 
the brunt of the day’s expenses. 

—The New Berlin (Pa.) Reporter. 


Pessimism 


Somebody said that somebody was 
going to do something here soon. We 
don’t believe a word of it. 

—The Dyersville (Iowa) Commercial. 


Dealing in Futures 


On last Friday night the old stork 
waded up the Yadkin and turned out up 
Muddy Creek and flew off near Seward 
and left a brace of twins with Mr. and 
Mrs. Abe Hunter. The stork then flew 
out by way of Bud Oosley’s house and 
took an accurate survey of the premises. 

—The Winston (N. C.) Guide. 


—St. Joseph (Missouri) News-Press. 


’ to beer and whiskey. | 
* would just as soon see 
the devil come fiddling 
down the street as to see 
anyone, man or boy, with 
a hell-fired blazing cigar 
in his mouth, no matter 
who he is, priest, bishop 
or layman, that’s not 
what the Christian man 
got a mouth for. 
—JAMES KENNEDY. 
—The Mount Horeb 
(Wis.) Times. 


All is Grist 


The Chronicle will ac- 
cept sweet potatoes, pea- 
nuts and eggs in payment 
for subscriptions. 
—The Summerville 

(Fla.) Chronicle. 


A Good Crop 


Dr. Evans of Clifford 
reports to the Journal 
that Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Davis Apple of Clifford are the happy 
parents of triplets, two boys and one girl, 
who arrived at their home last week. 

—The Herrin (Ill.) Journal. 





Whose Body? 


Uncle Sam Wilson is painting the 
home of Mrs. Mollie Phillips. The body 
is light slate with white trimmings. 

—The Hazel Green (Ky.) Herald. 


The Editor Gets Skinned 


Every time a fellow goes up against 
another fellow’s game he gets skinned. 
The editor-in-chief of this paper ‘a? 
swear that this is true, having left quite 
a bit of cuticle hanging to the branch 0 
a tree near his henhouse, 2 night or 80 
ago, while trying to nab a chicken 12 
the dark for the next day’s dinner. 

—Macon (Ga.) Times-Democrat. 
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t-rickson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

You have absolutely ignored the fact 
that 2 man hates to be imposed upon 
and that the impetuous American peo- 
ple are very much apt to swing to the 
other extreme and give all and every bit 
of their sympathy and good wishes to 
the party hed about. Well, that is hap- 
pening 1n this instance, and so pro- 


nouncedly that it scares a native of 
Germany. You go into the hotel lobbies 
in the middle west today and the 


snatches of conversation that stand out 
above the rest are: “L hope Germany 
licks h—— out of them.” “England 
will get all she wants.” ‘There never 
was any Belgian neutrality toward Ger- 
You know the documents 
Me- 


many.” 
in the case are appearing now. 
Cutcheon, Bennett, Patterson, Cobb, 
Hanson, and others are giving us some 
of the facts. And we German Ameri- 
eans have not been idle. Truth is 
bound to win in the end, you know, and 
yox populi american: will dig a lot of 
editorial graves when they realize how 
badly they have really been sold by the 
incapability of their editorial lights. 
When one reads some of the editorials 
in the leading newspapers and maga- 
zines in this country, the display of ig- 
norance on foreign matters is appalling. 
... Who Made Germany Crazy? Eh? 
The question with me is—Who made 
Norman Hapgood crazy? and that ques- 
tion Is puzzling me very much indeed. 


James H. Snowden, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The paper is growing on me and | 


like it better than I did at first under 
the new management. The editorials 
are short and crisp and generally 


right. 


Osear Loeffler, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I regret that Harper’s WEEKLY is so 
biased that I cannot read it any longer 
during this war. In my opinion it is 
your duty to heed the proclamation of 
our President to remain neutral. Teach 
your readers the Christian doctrine: 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself”, instead 
of insulting the great German nation in 
every issue. Your course is bound to 
create hatred and discord in a country 
like the United States, which owes much 
of its progess to various people, whose 
sympathies are naturally with their 
hear ones abroad. It is not for you to 
so say who is right and who is wrong 
mn this struggle. Let history do that. 
And may the fittest survive. 


Blair Bolling, Richmond, Va. 

Tam « regular reader of your maga- 
zine and like it. I am in hearty svmpa- 
thy with the Allies. In your issue of 
October 24th, page 393, you print an 
article “Exposing an Atrocity”. Unless 
you were actuated by a spirit of fair- 
hess to all sides, you would not have 
had it in your magazine. I try to be 


fair myself. So 1 naturally admire an 
expression of it in a leading publication. 
Therefore 1 feel constrained to tell you 
so. 


Nashville (Tenn.) Christian Advocate 

Harper's WEEKLY calls attention to 
the vast prevailing silence on the sub- 
ject of commercialized vice. We 
hardly think that the silence is as vast 
ts Harper's WEEKLY mikes it out to be. 
We do not believe that the enormity of 
commercialized vice is ignored either by 
the press or the pulpit. Yet we must 
nudmit in this matter that “fatal pause” 
which threatens every propaganda and 
enterprise has come. That pause will 
be succeeded by long drawn notes which 
will never die out until this excrescence 
on our social life shall have disappeared 
forever. 


Howard Davis, Denver, Col. 

I noted with interest the attack made 
on Harper's WEEKLY by one K. Greene, 
of Shuqulak, Miss., for, as he styles it, 
“catering to the Romish Church’. I 
took the trouble to look up Shuqulak 
in my atlas (never having heard of the 
place before) and find that the popula- 
tion numbers 636 inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the last census. Surely Harper's 
WEEKLY should feel great apprehension 
at receiving such criticism from our 
Shuqulak citizen who although “an old 
and valued subscriber” has quite evi- 
dently not fallen in with the spirit of 
progress, enlightenment and broadmind- 
eaness that characterizes Harper's 
WEEKLY. 


W.H. Allen, New York City 

In a recent number of Harper's 
WEEKLY, I saw a column headed “Super 
Chestnuts”. After reading the first 
chestnut, I said: “Give me soup!” 


Rockford (Ill.) Republic 

Harrer’s WEEKLY thinks that James 
Hamilton Lewis is our most sumptuous 
senator. He is all encompassed and im- 
plicated with the richest, rarest and most 
acoustic productions of the loom. 


Ewing Robinson, Denver, Colorado 
We are enjoying Harper’s WEEKLY 
as nothing else that comes to our table. 


PINE INN 
Carmel-By-the-Sea 
Monterey County California 


Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, ‘Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages.  Ad- 


dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 
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Guide Books Y= 
“ & lPrr 


TO THE 
Expositions 


As indispensable to the tourist who 
plans a visit to California during Expo- 
sition time as are the famous Baedekers, 
so universally used by foreign travelers. 
Published to give visitors practical infor- 
mation as to hotel accommodations, res- 
taurant rates, etc., which will allow a 
close estimate of probable expenses. 

One book is profusely illustrated, showing a 
beautiful series of Exposition pictures The other 
is a splendid folder map of San Francisco, with 
concise directions for easy sight seeing. Both 
sent free if you will sign and mail the coupon 
to either Mr. Fort or Mr. Fee, whichever ad- 
dress is nearer. If you prefer, drop a postal 
asking for books Nos. 26 and 56. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Those using this shortest, most direct route 
enjoy stopover privileges at Denver and Salt Lake 
City, while a visit. in season, to Yellowstone 
National Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at 
slight additional outlay of time and expense. 

Special round-trip fares in effect during fair 
time are shown in Exposition book, together with 
standard and tourist sleeping car rates and other 
specific information. Address 
Gerk.T Fort, P. T. M. Cuas. S. Fee, P.T.M. 
Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 

Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ticket offices in all principal cities, including 
soston, Vhiladelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. 





_————— MAIL THIS COUPON————|} 


Please send me ‘California and the Exposi- 
tions’? and the *‘Map of San Francisco’’ (Books 
Nos. 26 and 56). 
sy sie atee cass Aan ace ks cabs hae Sees ee 
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Box 577, 








The Test of Time 


and the Placing of Ten Million Dollars, by our Officials 
for Investors, without the loss of a Dollar, is self evidence 
that the First Farm Mortgages, offered by this Corpora- 
tion, are Gilt Edge, in every respect. 
spected by one of our salaried Examiners; Interest remitted 
so as to reach the Investor at maturity. 
booklet and State Map thoroughly describe our field and 
personnel, and are free for the asking. 


The Banking Corporation of Montana, 


Paid-in Capital $500,000.00 








{| Every loan is in- 


§ Our illustrated 


Helena, Montana. 
































? 2 ? ? 


WHAT would happen to US if 
a hostile nation should attack 
this country ? 





Of course, we don’t expect to be 
attacked. Neither did Belgium. 
And suppose it should come to us--- 
as it did to Belgium, to England, to 
France, to Russia, to Servia? What 
would happen’? 





Within the next few weeks, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY will present 
a series of articles dealing exhaus- 
tively with the state of preparedness 
of this country for war. 

















As an American citizen, you want 
this series. Send the coupon with 
a $2.00 bill at our risk. 

















251 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
































